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Tire Manufacturing Companies Announce 
Price Reductions From 5 to 12 Per Cent 


i J\LLOWING the reductions in tire prices announced 
by Sears, Roebuck & Company and Montgomery 
Ward & Company, leading mail order houses, at the 
end of December, the leading rubber manufacturing com- 
panies cut their own price schedules on passenger car cas- 
ings and tubes from 5 to 12 per cent during the week of 
January 12. The new prices are the lowest in history and 
are made possible by the current low costs of crude rubber, 
cotton and carbon black, the chief constituents of tires. 

The first notice of price cuts by manufacturers came 
from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada and 
other Canadian factories on January 6, this reduction 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. A premature announce- 
ment of a 5 to 10 per cent cut by John A. MacMillen, presi- 
dent of the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, on 
January 7 was later retracted and declared to be due to “a 
misunderstanding.” 

The first definite American announcement came from 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, reaching the com- 
pany’s dealers on January 10. According to Akron news- 
paper reports, it had been known for almost a month that 
the Firestone January price lists would show cuts from 
6% to 12 per cent. The actual list revealed reductions from 
7% to 11 per cent for first line balloon tires and from 6™% 
to 12 per cent for secondary line tires, such as the Oldfield. 

Publication of the Firestone list was followed quickly 
by similar reductions on the part of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Seiberling Rubber Company, United States Rub- 
ber Company and General Tire & Rubber Company on 
January 12 and by the Mohawk Rubber Company and In- 
dia Tire & Rubber Company the following day. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company did not follow suit until 
January 14, when an announcement stated that adjustments 
had been made in tire prices to its dealers “to enable them 
to be in a position to meet the recent tire price reductions 
made by other companies.” 

Discounts to dealers, which had been increased from 
21% to 25 per cent by all manufacturers on November 1, 
1930, were left unchanged and because of the unchanged 
schedule of discounts to dealers the reductions will be 
passed directly to the public. There were no reductions by 
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any manufacturer in the case of truck or bus tires, but in- 
ner tubes for passenger cars were cut about 5 per cent in 
price. 
In a statement reported by newspapers on January 5, 
P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, had discounted reports to the effect that tire 
manufacturers might get together to fix prices or raise 
prices. “There were about 7,000,000 fewer tires sold last 
year than in 1929,” Mr. Litchfield said. ‘Manufacturing 
facilities have been increased in the last few years. Fac- 
tory facilities ran ahead of demand. When this condition 
exists in a freely competitive market, prices are certain to 
be forced downward. The tire industry can not hope to 
escape the law of supply and demand any more than any 
other industry.” 

“With this reduction,” General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany officials were quoted as saying, “we feel that the bot- 
tom has been reached.” 


United States Rubber Company Buys 
Interest in Gillette Rubber Company 


OGETHER with the announcement that the United 

I States Rubber Company has completed the final de- 

tails of its acquisition of control of the Samson Tire 

& Rubber Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal., it was officially 

stated on January 19 that “a substantial stock interest” in 

the Gillette Rubber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., has also 
been acquired. 

The Gillette Rubber Company, established in 1916, has 
been fairly successful among the smaller units of the tire 
manufacturing industry. In addition to producing a high 
grade line of casings and tubes under its own name, this 
company has in recent years produced an appreciable part 
of the requirements of Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Chicago mail order and chain store organization. 

The company in 1929 increased its capitalization from 
$1,290,000 to $3,000,000 to provide for expansions. It 
was stated at the time that the capacity of the factory would 
be increased to 10,000 tires a day by plant extensions. 

The officers of the company include R. B. Gillette, 
chairman of the board; R. W. Hutchens, president and 
general manager; S. G. Moon, vice-president ; C. B. Reyn- 
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olds, secretary and treasurer; and H. C. Olson, assistant 
| assistant treasurer. The directors, in ad- 
Gillette, Hutchens and Moon, are Will- 
Whitehouse, A. L. Martin 


secretary and 
dition to Messrs 
iam Kootz, John Rossi, H. D 
and Fred Hawley. 


tire factories throughout the coun 


the new vear in ordet 


Tire Factory Operations Increased 

To Meet the Spring Shipping Demand 
PERATIONS at 

try were appreciably stepped up with the start of 
to meet the demands of the 
spring shipping seasor Mlants in Akron and in other rub 
ber manufacturing centres have been running on produc 
tion schedules appreciably higher than those of December, 
than one factory has doubled its output in recent 


and mort 


weeks 

During the week beginning January 5, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company increased its rate of production 
to 48,000 tires a day, operating on a five-day week basis, 


schedule at the end of 1930 of 30,000 
tires a day, four days a Che United States 


Company is believed also to have made a heavy increase 1n 


as compared to its low 


week Rubbet 


its Detroit factory output over the December rate. The 
' ) : _ ¢ 
Fisk Rubber Company is producing about 11,000 tires a 
day at its Chicopee Falls plant, but is understood to be 
operating on a four-day week basis 


It is understood that the production otf casings at some 


of the leading factories in the Akron district during the 
five-dav week starting Januarv 5 was as follows 

(,00d yea 240,000 

C,oodricl 125.000 

Firestone 125,000 

General 22,000 

Seiberling 15,000 

India 7,500 

Mohawk 6,000 

Mansfield 24 000 


Shipments for spring dating are already heavy im com 
parison with the business done during the past tew months 
ind it is expected that any fluctuation in tire production and 
future will be upward rather than dow: 


sales in the neat 


ward 


Domestic Rubber Consumption Estimated 
At 372,628 Long Tons for Year of 1930 


NONSUMPTION  o 

& manufacturers m_ the 

mated at 21,493 long tons, according to the statistics 
This 
compares with estimated consumption of 23,479 long tons 
n November 1929 
Che figures reveal an extremely low volume of activity in 
the rubber manufacturing industry at the close of the year. 
total was the smallest monthly absorption 
1923 United States used onl\ 


crude rubber by American 


month of December is esti 


compiled by the Rubber \lanufacturers’ Association 


) 


and 23.531 long tons in December, 


as the December 
since November 
20,437 long tons 


when the 


Based on its monthly and quarterly questionnaire r« 
ports, the Association has made an 
estimate of total 1930 domestic rubber consumption at 372 
628 long tons. This figure is well below the consumption in 
1929 of 466,475 long tons and in 1928 of 442,227 long tons 
and is practically on a level with the 1927 absorption of 
372,528 long tons. It was also lower than the consumption 
during 1925 and marks, therefore, the fourth highest vear 
m that respect in the history of the industry. 


Rubber Manutacturers’ 
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The association estimates, according to its own figures, 
that imports of crude rubber during December amounted 
to 34,895 long tons. Imports for the full year of 1930 are 
estimated at 488,343 long tons. 

Stocks of grude rubber on hand and in transit overland 
on December 31 totaled 203,221 long tons, the highest on 
record, as compared with 189,925 long tons at the close of 
November and with 118,609 long tons on December 31, 
1929. The amount of crude rubber afloat to American 
ports at the close of the year was 56,035 long tons, com- 
paring with 52,538 long tons on November 30. The com- 
bined figure for stocks on hand and afloat of 259,256 long 
tons is practically equal to 70 per cent of the entire year’s 
consumption 


Dexter Rubber Corporation Declared 
Bankrupt in Federal District Court 


HE Dexter Rubber Corporation, New York City, 

I was petitioned into bankruptcy on December 30 in 

the United States District Court in New York. The 

Irving Trust Company, New York City. has been desig- 

nated as receiver, and a preliminary schedule filed shows 

liabilities of about $135,000 and assets of approximately 
$20,000 

The Dexter Rubber Corporation owns and operates the 
Dexter Rubber Manufacturing Company, Goshen, N. Y. 
Established in 1922 by E. B. Dexter, the latter company 
operated a reclaiming plant with a capacity of 1,000 tons of 
reclaimed rubber annually, but in later years has special- 
ized in tire and tube repair materials under its “D-D” 
brand and in adhesive tapes. 

Last February the company announced that it had in 
creased its plant facilities from a capacity of 1,500,000 
pounds of rubber products to 8,000,000 pounds At the 
same time it added to its automotive accessory department 
the Stick-Rite flap for Model A Ford rims. It also intro 
duced Twin Tape, a new patented process which includes 
a combination of rubber and friction tape in a single unit. 

The petitioners in the bankruptcy action were the Fed 
eral Printing Company, with an account of $245; P. & C 
Printing, Inc., $160; and the Eastern Folding Box Com 
pany, Inc., $200. 

C. Hoffman was named president of the Dexter Rubber 
Corporation last year, succeeding H. M. Webster. Car 
lvle W. Myers has been vice-president in charge of sales 
and Merton E. 


and advertising, Jones factory manager 


Rubber Goods Exports Reveal Declines 
Of 23 Per Cent in 11 Months of 1930 


OR the first eleven months of 1930 the Department 

of Commerce reports the value of United States ex 

ports of rubber and manufactures as $55,045,222, a 
decline of slightly more than 23 per cent from the total 
for the same period in 1929 of $71,508,572. Truck and bus 
casings and rubber bands were the only items showing in 
creases during the period, all other rubber products reveal- 
ing sharp declines. 

The amount of tire fabric exported in the first eleven 
months of 1930 showed a decided drop from the 1929 fig 
ures. Shipments of cord tire fabric last year totaled only 
906,074 square yards, valued at $332,589, as compared 
with exports in the 1929 period of 4,858,741 square yards, 
worth $2,171,020. Other tire fabrics exported from Janu- 
ary to November, 1930, were valued at $204,776, as against 
exports worth $458,847 in the same period a year previous. 
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Giant Toy Balloon in Parade 





One of the large helium filled balloons made by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company shown in a New York parade staged 
by R. H. Macy & Company 


Domestic exports of carbon black in the eleven months 
ending November, 1930, totaled 76,875,683 pounds, valued 
at $5,341,424. In the corresponding period of 1929, there 
were exported 83,271,648 pounds of carbon black with a 
value of $7,402,530. 

Imports of rubber and manufactures by the United 
States in the first eleven months of 1930 were valued at 
$133,443,324, compared with imports with a value of $223,- 
261,185 in the like period of the previous year. Practically 
all of this total was represented by crude rubber, latex and 
other gums, and the sharp decline reflects the deflation in 
prices of these commodities. During that time, the United 
States imported 6,914 rubber tires, worth $80,601, as against 
the previous year’s total of 4,370 tires, valued at $63,537 
The value of other rubber manufactures imported last 
year, however, shrank to $1,134,040 from the figure of 
$2,091,493 in the same eleven months of 1929. 


Murray Rubber Company Receivership 
Is Made Permanent by Federal Court 


EDERAL Judge William N. Runyon has placed the 

Murray Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., into the 

hands of a permanent receiver. Alfred H. Branham, 
vice-president and general manager of the firm, has been 
named by the court to act as receiver and to conduct the 
affairs of the company until financial conditions can be 
settled. 

The company was originally petitioned into an equity 
receivership last November, following the failure of Cald- 
well & Company, prominent Tennessee banking house, 
which had backed the Murray organization in its recent 
program of expansion. Mr. Branham was appointed equity 
receiver at that time and posted a bond of $50,000. Ap- 
plication for the receivership was made on behalf of Mil- 
ler, Franklin & Company, Inc., who claim $15,676 for 
services as industrial engineers. 

According to the original bill, liabilities were said to 
amount to $2,495,000 and assets were said to exceed that 
figure, although no definite amount was stated at the time. 
Mr. Branham has stated that the Murray company has a 
large selling organization with 1,398 dealers operating in 
30 states. About $100,000 worth of tires are sold each 
month, he declared. 

During the last two years, the company has abandoned 
its mechanical goods business and has concentrated on the 
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marketing of tires and tubes. It has operated on a co- 
operative chain store plan by which its dealers are desig- 
nated as Murray tire stores, but without the company ac- 
quiring any financial interest. 





November Output of 2,653,861 Casings 
The Lowest for Any Month Since 1923 


RODUCTION of pneumatic casings for the month 
P.:: November is placed by the Rubber Manufacturers’ 

Association at 2,653,861, a decrease of 25.9 per cent 
under the October figure of 3,582,416. Production for 
November, 1929, amounted to 3,378,221 casings. The to 
tal for November, 1930, marks the lowest production fig- 
ure for any month since the middle of 1923. 

Inventories of pneumatic casings on hand November 
30 show a reduction of 2.1 per cent as compared with Oc- 
tober 31. The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association reports 
9,594,732 casings in the hands of manufacturers Novem- 
ber 30 as against 9,802,687 casings on hand October 31. 


Shipments of pneumatic casings for the first eleven 
months of 1930 exceeded production by 4.2 per cent 
whereas during the same period of 1929 the excess was 
less than 1 per cent. Shipments of pneumatic casings for 
the month of November amounted to 2,834,331 as com- 
pared with 3,499,300 casings in October, 1930, and 3,338,- 
671 a year previous. 

Inner tube shipments exceeded production slightly in 
November, although the reverse was true in the preceding 
month. During November, there were 2,679,511 inner 
tubes produced and 2,788,317 tubes shipped, leaving a stock 
in manufacturers’ hands of 10,313,040 tubes. Solid and 
cushion tire shipments once more exceeded production, 
bringing stocks down to the lowest level in years. 

The tire industry is estimated to have consumed a total 
of 32,815,895 pounds of crude rubber and 10,522,306 
pounds of cotton fabric during the month of November 
in the manufacture of all types of tires and tubes. 

The association’s estimates are based on reports fur- 
nished by manufacturers who produce approximately 80 
per cent of the total for the United States, but have been 
adjusted to represent 100 per cent in the above figures. 
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Range of Spot Rubber Prices 
Years 1909 to 1930 Inclusive 


——-—Cents per Pound——— 


Year High Low Difference 
EE RC 231 128% 102% 
SE no Sc aad urd'g 132 173 
ME as Ga ow eee 110 63 
MY cBhvndXex 00 . 139 100% 38% 
STR EW ve 113 59 54 
aE Ne 93 56 37 

a ee eS 79 58% 21% 
ees 102 55 47 
irae 90 52 38 
PE -e 57% 40 17% 
a oo 57 38% 18% 
pepe: 56% 16 40, 
Ee Wis ¢ died 20% 113% 9% 
RE eee 29 135% 15% 
SRE ee 37% 24% 12% 
a Aa 40% 17% 2214 
PP 121 34% 865% 
aS Seo 884 36% 51% 
a 42 33% 8% 
i 41 16% 243% 
es eo a eg 26% 15% 11% 
SE ce ihiS.a os nish ws 16% 7% 9 


(Herron, Rodenbough & Meyer) 
ST MM 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 415-421) 
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More Statements on the Outlook for 1931 in the Industry 


O’Neil and Firestone See Large Renewal Business as a Result of Worn Out 


But Woolner is Pessimistic on Outlook Until the Industry 


Corrects Its Own Faults 


10) 
lires 
NUMBER of statements from leading execu 
° tives in the rubber manufacturing industry, re 
ct ed in reply to the request of THE RUBBER 
\GE tor expr ions ot opinion as to the outlook for the 
industrv in 1931, arrived too late to be included in the 


The 


! ue ol December 25, 1930, but are published below 


tatement of Harvey S. Firestone, is in addition to the one 
previously printed, which was part of his annual address 
tockholders of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


Badly Worn Tires Must Be Replaced 


Virt1AM O'N President neral Tire and Rubber Compan 

More auton tit vill be made and sold in 1931 than were 

uch | 1930, regar s of the condition business gen 

Y 1] If ! me ve this will give i conside rable 
dd npet é t tior In the rubber industr 1 
19 ‘ med more tires than were 
nacle } tit i icturers’ hands today are 20 per 
t le { t ‘ ir a ind there are 25 per cent tewer 
tire m the in there were a year ago In- 
reased i | vs that cars | ive een run more 

nile | ear ler the imecrease mileage that has be 
ind the f ' + t fewer fit have beet bought, it 1s evident 

that the tir the whe America’s cars are in worst 
hape than the ive ever be [That is why accidents due to skid 
ding have shown su in alarming increase this vear. Tires are 
much smoot t n previous years. People are just awakening 
to the danger I nsafe rubber Smoother roads, with 
ncreased need for skid-safe tires, have made this danger more 
real People are doit nore driving on winter roads than they 
ied t That is w tires give increased mileage for rubber does 
not wear out as fast in winter as in summer, and that is why 
present-day motorists need better tires to avoid the adngers to life 
and limb that go along with winter driving There is bound to be 
an improvement in profit conditions in the tire industry in 1931 


This is due to the fact that the prices of rubber and cotton have 
gone below reproduction cost. Some time these raw materials will 
seek a higher level. Inasmuch as no manufacturer in our line can 
be shorter than six months unting merchandise in process, finished 
roods. and raw material n hand, a rising market makes this 


favorable 


Big Replacement Business Certain 


LIAR y S. Fire NE. Sr.. President, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
mpany 

All commodities are at the lowest prices in years. What brought 

ibout these conditior Over-confidence and overt production 

When we lost that over nfidence we went the other way, and 

now we are over-pessimis However, for some months past we 


have been consuming more than we have been producing. No one 
as had any desire to buy anything that it was not necessary to 
buy. I feel that now we are losing some of this pessimism. We 
ire regaining some < dence Soon people will realize the grow 
ng shorta tock realize that they can buy cheaper now 
than they can later Chey will then begin to buy, which will restors 
conhidence—and prosperit It is most certainly true that the coun 
try is now short of tir Che automobile industry is talking about 
the number of obsolete cars on the roads and the grave danger they 
onstitute \ far graver danger is the number of cars travelling 


on worn tires. Those tires simply must be replaced 


That means a great tire business for 1931. 


and very soon 


Salvation of Industry Lies Within Itself 


ry 


W. O. Rutuerrorp, President, Pennsylvania Rubber 


The past year has marked the very 


channels of tire 


Compan 


rapid development of new 
distribution, which have been in the making for the 
Tire trade is being diverted from outlets of the 
and at the present the volume of 
retailer classified as an individual has 
shrunk to small proportions. This fact, together with the shrinkage 
in the in t sales and unreasonably low prices prevailing 


past several years. 
independent dealer type, time 


business accruing to the 
lustry’s uni 
The success of “mass production” 
methods has resulted in the injection of similar theories in connec- 
Herein lies great danger of profit im- 


care must be exercised in 


creates a most serious problem. 


tion with tire distribution, 
h 


pairment. Muc hanging the buying or 


selling habits of the nation, and when personalized salesmanship is 
isregarded all business sentiment and loyalty is stifled, and the 
oodwill factor ceases to exist. Then, the matter of price becomes 
paramount and little regard is given to established brands. This 
vould have the effect of minimizing the efforts those manufac 


turers who have created and developed a public acceptancy and 


demand for their products by the expenditure of vast sums of 
money over a period of years in advertising \ recent issue I 
lutomobile Topics stated that 8,000,000 cars now registered are 
unfit for service. This represents 28% of the total American car 


It is fair to assume that the mileage covered by thes« 
cars in a year would be comparatively small, and statisticians in 
1931 unit tire sales should take this factor into consid 
eration. In addition to the foregoing, the improvements effected in 
roads and cars and, most important of all, the increased mileage 
built into f present-day manufacture—all have the effect of 
reducing the replacement unit demand. With no disposition on the 


registration 


lorecasting 


tires < 


part of individual companies to regulate themselves and a lack of 
little 
the 


there 
at least 


response to efforts arrived at industry control, seems 
hope for a general betterment in the tire industry 


coming year 


for 


In fact, it is conceivable that there is scarcely enough business 
available to sustain the industry, based on the capital structure in- 
vestments of the respective companies. This will mean that many 
more tire manufacturers will be unable to maintain themselves or 
withstand the extremely competitive conditions existing. Capably 
managed and well financed units, especially those of a size whose 
productive capacities have not been over-expanded, will enjoy a very 
decided advantage over such large units as have continued t 
expanded their production even in the face of the industry’s con 
stantly shrinking demand. Like many other industries, tire manu 
facturers are faced with the problems arising out of excessive over- 
productive machine capacities. 
tions, plus a 
matters. 


Existing depressed general condi 


disappointing volume during 1930 have aggravated 


The salvation of the rubber industry must be forthcoming from 
within the industry itself. The causes contributing to the 
able conditions existing are well known by the individual executives, 
but it remains for someone, somehow or other to apply the necessary 
r } 


unfavor- 


remedial measures and obtain a unanimity 
tive and individual units. 
An apparent lack of proper regard for the 


action by the respec- 


interests of stock 
the 
Were the management of individual companies more 
show : 


holders is an idiosyncrasy, peculiar to some of rubber industry 
executives 
inclined to reasonable return on their capital structure, a 
decided improvement in operations would result, as a consequence 


of the curbing vicious practices now in general usage 
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/ esting RUBBER 


under 
(COMPRESSION 


Viany New Uses for Rubber Where Re- 

sistance to Pressure is Required Demands 

Means for Measuring These 
Properties 


\ccurate 


HE use of rubber and other materials for purposes 

requiring resistance to pressure has created a grow 

ing interest in the study of materials under compres 
ion. Of importance in this connection is the behavior oi 
iaterials under progressively increasing loads or sustained 
ad, hysteresis characteristics, set, etc. An accurate means 
f measuring these properties has been developed through 
ie collaboration of the Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
fenry L. Scott Company. It is not an untried develop 
nent as some of these machines have been in use for two 
three years, not only for development work, but also tor 
ontrol of quality. 

Figure 1 shows a cut of 
struction is clearly indicated. The frame is very heavy and 
the head of the machine, which carries the stationary 
plate or jaw, is so rigidly built that there is no yield or 
Thus 


the machine. The sturdy con 


wink” at the maximum pressure of 2000 pounds 
machine characteristics are eliminated and the record pro 
duced shows the true properties of the material under test. 
lhe lower or movably jaw rests on a spring which is com 
pressed by means of a vertical shaft, the upward movement 
of which 4s at the rate of 1.5 inches per minute. Two 
springs are supplied, one for pressures up to 1000 pounds 
and the other for pressures up to 2000 pounds. In devel- 
oping the maximum load either spring is compressed only 
0.75 inch, which is approximately 11 per cent of its length. 
Since good mechanics permit a 33 per cent compression 
of a spring without introducing any set, it is obvious that 
all possibility of set in the springs of this machine has been 
eliminated. Proof of this is shown by the fact that three 
years’ service has produced no detectable change in the 
springs. 


Half Horse Power Motor Used 


The motor used is of a half horse power capacity, thus 
giving a large factor of safety. It may be reversed under 
full load. The rate of application and release of pressur« 
is the same. These features are particularly important 
since they permit the determination of hysteresis character 
istics of the materials under test. 

The head of the machine is so arranged that attach 
ments of various shapes may be employed. Thus, two flat 
plates, combinations of a flat plate with cylindrical studs 
or half rounds of various diameters, wedge shaped cutting 


edges, etc., may be used. This permits the use of special 


Data in tl art e suppl by Henry I Scott & Co Providence, R. I. 
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FIG. 1 


Scott Compression Tester 


forms to simulate the type of pressure the material is re 
quired to resist. 

test from the beginning to the end 
The graph is traced on a chart 


The record of the 
is made in graph form. 
414x5 inches, thus permitting accurate reading of the co 
The movement of the jaws is magnified 
inches on the 


ordinate values. 
thirty times on this record, therefore 4% 
chart represent a compression of 0.150 inch. The magni 
fication of the compression is of utmost importance in 
measuring movements of small magnitude. Since it is pos- 
sible to register on the chart a movement up to 0.150 inch, 
the machine is adapted to the testing of soft as well as 
more rigid materials. 


Action of the Recording Device 
The accuracy of the recorder movements is demon- 
strated by the fact that a movement of the jaws without 
any material between them causes the pen to describe a 
line along the vertical ordinate, while when the jaws are 
brought together, the development of pressure causes the 
pen to follow the horizontal ordinate. 

The results obtained by the use of this machine show 
a wide variation in the compression characteristics of de- 
formable materials. Some materials show a gradual de- 
formation as the pressure is increased, others exhibit a 
definite yield point. In Figure 2 is shown the compression 
curves of various materials: 1. Cork-filled linoleum; 2. 
Rubber tiling; 3. Pure balata; 4. Tire tread; 5. Cork. 
These curves are taken from a paper on “Compression and 
Shear Resistance of Rubber” by J. H. Ingmanson and A. 
N. Gray, /ndia Rubber World, July, 1930. 

The value of the compression tester in a practical way 
as been definitely established by its use in controlling the 
quality of rubber covered wire used by the Bell Telephone 
System. Its use for this purpose is discussed in the paper 
referred to above. Tests on compression, shear, and ad- 
hesion of the rubber to the conductor are made. 
Chese properties are important factors in judging the qual 
ity of the insulation. 

The compression test is carried out by placing a piece 
of the rubber covered wire between flat anvils and com- 
pressing until the conductor cuts through the cover against 
both anvils. Simultaneous breaks on both sides of 


cover 


one or 
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the conductor, particularly when occurring in repeated tests 
made by rotating the sample through 90°, indicate proper 
the conductor. 


centralization ot 

The adhesion of the rubber to the conductor is repre- 
sented by the difference between the compression results 
rubber 


obtained before and after the cover has been 
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FIG. 2 


Compression Characteristics of Various Materials 
(1) Corked-filled Linoleum (2) Rubber Tiling (3) 
Pure Balata (4) Tire Tread (5) Cork 


loosened by amalgamating the tin coating on the conductor. 

The pressure required to shear, or cut through, the 
rubber cover is determined on a sample of the insulation 
which has been removed from the conductor. The tube is 
slit longitudinally and subjected to the pressure of a cutting 
edge having the same radius of curvature as the conduc- 
tor. The pressure required to cut through the rubber is 
the shear load or resistance to cutting. The shear test has 
heen in use for three years in evaluating all kinds of rub- 
ber stocks. 


Wide Range of Information Obtainable 

In a paper on “Some New Developments in Physical 
lesting of Rubber,” published in /. R. /. Transactions, 
Vol. VI, No. 2 (1930), Dr. A. A. Somerville discusses va- 
rious tests by means of the compression tester which illus- 
trate the wide range of information obtainable by this 
The results of these tests bring out characteristics 
great interest to every com- 
ffer many suggestions for new 


method. 
of materials which are of 
pounder and cannot fail t 
lines of development 

The tests were made with a 90° wedge having a cutting 
edge of 0.0008 inch wide. The wedge constituted the up- 
per jaw of the machine against which the sample, resting 
on a flat anvil, was forced. This anvil formed a part of 
the bottom of a small tank, thus permitting the test to be 
carried out with the sample immersed in water. The tank 
was equipped with a temperature control which permitted 
holding the temperature of the water at any desired point 
between 0° and 100° C. The high degree of accuracy of 
this method is shown by the fact that seven tests made on 
the same stock showed less than 5 per cent variation in 
the shear load 

The way the resistance to cutting of a rubber stock is 
affected by the use of various materials and varying 
amounts of the same material is clearly demonstrated. 
Figure 3 shows the effect produced by progressively in- 
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creasing amounts of carbon black. The addition of 10 an 
20 parts produces stocks of lower resistance to cuttin; 
than a stock which contains no black. The shear load fo 
stocks containing 30, 40 and 50 parts of carbon black i 
progressively greater than that of the control. Whiting 
on the other hand, causes a falling off of the value of tl 
shear load with each successive addition. Mineral rubbe 
causes first a slight but definite increase in the shear loa 
value and then a decrease. A 25 per cent addition, how 
ever, causes a reduction of only about 5 per cent. 

The relative value of different fillers in producing 
shear resisting stock is illustrated by using equal volum: 
of carbon black, zinc oxide, whiting and barytes. Th 
resistance to cutting was greater with carbon black and fe 
off with the others in the order named. 


Factors Influencing Results Obtained 


The test brings out clearly the benefit derived from tl 
use of antioxidants and is a quick and easy way of evaluat 
ing them. A tread stock compounded with an antioxidan 
had better cutting resistance after 96 hours in an oxyge! 
bomb than the same stock without antioxidant aged for 4+ 
hours. 

While the standard machine is not arranged for study 
ing compression characteristics at various temperatures 
such an arrangement, as mentioned above, can be readil\ 





effected. As an illustration of the effect of temperature, the 
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FIG. 3 


Showing Effect Produced by Progressively Increas- 
ing Amounts of Carbon Black 


cutting resistance of a tread stock was determined at 0° 
25°, and 100° C. The resistance decreased with increasing 
temperature, the values at 25° and 100° C. were 85 and 
50 per cent respectively of the value at 0° C. The results 
of tests under controlled temperature should be of great 
interest and value, particularly in the development and con 
trol of stocks subjected to a wide range of temperature 
For example, in tiling, the effect of localized heat from hot 
water or steam pipes may be an important factor in its 
serviceability. 

The principal factors which influence the results ob 
tained by means of the compression tester are: area under 
compression; gauge of sample; condition of surface, sucl 
as bloom, and whether it is dry or wet with water or othe: 
lubricant. No carefully prepared sample is required. Th« 
tests are quickly and conveniently made and the results ac 
curately recorded. It should prove to be a very valuable 
addition to the equipment of all laboratories, particularly 
those interested in compression problems on such materials 
as insulated wire, rubber shock absorbers, floor coverings 
etc. Its value is attested to by the fact that a number of 
these machines are in daily use. 
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Toxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART XVIII 
By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Direc for, Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Company 


HYDROGEN SULPHIDE 


YDROGEN SULPHIDE or sulphuretted hydrogen as such 
| is not used in the rubber industry as a component of rubber 
compounding, but its presence is very much in evidence be- 
ause of the large amount of sulphur and sulphur compounds that 
are used. There are three combinations of sulphur and hydrogen 
at are important, namely, HeS —Mono sulphide gas 
He2Se—Di-sulphide—yellow liquid 
H2S3-Tri-sulphide—yellow liquid 


[he mono-sulphide, or what is commonly called hydrogen sulphide, 
a gas which is very inflammable, has a sweetish taste and a very 
sagreeable odor of rotten eggs. Even in very minute quantities it 
in be detected by its odor. It has a density of 1.1895 and can be 
mverted to a liquid at -61.8° C. The gas can be passed into 
ater where it is absorbed 1 part to 4% parts of water. 

Sulphur is used in rubber and when milled combines with many 
ther substances producing unstable sulphides which decompose at 
iring temperatures and liberates HoS. Many of the Thio-com- 
ounds are decomposed and liberate sulphides and hydrogen sulphide. 
Hexamethylene in the presence of sulphur when cured produces HeS 
ind other sulphur compounds 

Hydrogen sulphide can very readily be 

metallic sulphides with strong acids, for example: 


plus HeSo4 HoS plus FeSo, 
plus 2Hcl HoS plus Fecle 


prepared by treating 


FeS 
FeS 


also by passing hydrogen through boiling sulphur, 
S plus 2H -HoS 
temperatures to hydrogen 


2Sb plus 3H2S. 


- exposing sulphides at high 
She plus 3He 
When H2S burns it forms water vapor and Soo. 


HoS plus 30 -HeO plus SOs. 


Sulphuretted hydrogen tarnishes metals where the sulphide 
formed is black, such as silver, copper, etc. 

In the rubber industry HeS is a by-product as it is in many 
‘ther industries, but in others it is a basic substance. However, 
whether it is a by-product or a basic substance, it is still very toxic 
ind industry must guard its workers. HoeS, as well as all other 
volatile sulphides, is destructive to many things with which it may 
ome in contact. I have seen the paint on houses where the pig- 
ment is white lead, discolored and vegetation in the vicinity of a 
waste pipe destroyed. HoeS is present in the following industries 
either as a by-product or a basic substance: 


Blast furnaces—smelting industry 
Manufacture of sulphides 
Distillation of sulphides 
Sulphide dye colors 

Leblanc soda manufacture 
Chemical industry 

Rubber industry 

Sugar industry 

Tiluminating gas plants 

Tanneries, and many others. 


mAh 


-* 


— 
Sonex 


HeS is present in the intestinal canal in varying amounts and 
often to a great extent when there is putrifaction of albumen, or 
when there is a large protein diet containing Sulpho-proteids. There 


results the formation indoxyl and skatoxyl sulphuric acids which 


are extremely toxic and show an immediate effect on the human 


system. 
Methods of Absorption 


1. Respiratory system 

2. Gastro intestinal 

3. Skin. 

through the 
absorbed 
gastro- 


All gaseous sulphides are absorbed quite readily 
respiratory system. Liquid and soluble sulphides are 
equally as quick through the mucous membrane ot the 
intestinal system. Skin absorption is very slow under ordinary con- 
ditions, but if a liquid sulphide such as CSe is applied to the skin 
absorption will take place readily and in some cases where there 
are organic sulphides formed at the surface by a gaseous sulphide, 
absorption takes place. The rate of absorption determines whether 
the condition is acute or chronic. 

The human system developes a low tolerance for HS and after 
that is passed a sudden cumulative effect proves fatal. In the very 
acute cases there is a sudden insensibility, dizziness, labored respira- 
tions, convulsions, asphyxia and death. In these cases there is no 
relief as it is so sudden. Thenard’s experiments have shown that 
1 part to 800 are immediately fatal to a dog. The fatal concentra- 
tion for the human varies, as to his susceptibility, but 2 to 3 parts 
per 1,000 is almost always fatal. 


The acute symptoms are: 


1. Uneasy feeling—nervousness 

2. Nausea and gastric distress 

3. Pounding in head—dizziness 

4. Irritation of eyes nose and throat 
5. Difficulty in breathing 

6. Tachycardia 

7. Oedema of the lungs 

8. Convulsions 


9. Coma 
10. Death or a slow recovery with a development of an irrita- 
tive pulmonary condition. 


The chronic symptoms are: 


1. Tiredness, muscle aching, and lack of ambition. These 

are the expressions that the workers give on questioning. 

Occasionally a diagnosis is made of rheumatism or 

myositis, when in truth the condition is due to HoS. 

Personal experience has corroborated these feelings. 

Irritation of the eyes, nose and throat. 

Headaches. 

Symptoms of gastric ulcers. 

\ feeling that one has a high blood pressure, when it is 

really normal or subnormal. 

6. There is in some cases a disturbance of vision and a 

sense of dizziness when the eyes are closed. 

The stools change color, and the sulphur derivatives are 

increased. 

8. The urine is dark and contains an increased amount of 
indol and skatol. 

9. There is a loss of weight and pain in the chest and the 
individual begins to think of tuberculosis. 

10. The blood shows a leukocytosis with increased sulpho- 
proteid granules. The red cells show a poikilocytosis, 
anisocytosis, granulation and a minus color index. 


Un t= wld 








; 
l. Gradua ndition progresses the individual de- 
r i ile t cachecti« color 
, ‘ ex of the blood 1s wered, calcium meta- 
ind the protective power Ol the body 
ere it intercurrent infections develop. 
I i daneerous a HCN and CO ind 
! « a < j 
An ant te for the acute cases that is worth trying is the 
ilat { rt an be done by placing a bleach 
wale a tows tening it with a little vinegar and let 
é ii ile t rie Prevention ourse, the best 
nie “i a t i tituted as follows 
Ll. Re sl of all HeS fumes and conduct into a gas burnet 
11 onerations where HeS is formed should be perfectly 
entilate cto! 
Disse it fume ould not be done wr U.D part 
t ti i eriou 
; li ere i t odor ot HeS the air should be analyzed 
K ex the entration below 0.01 per 1,000 
| requent ¢ min ition 
lranster t vell ventilated roon individuals that have 
eada ( i tired feeling 
Instruct workers concerning their general health 
Treatment 
l these are the sudden types, inhalations oj 
dilute chlorine, oxygen, artificial respiration, hypodermic imyjections 
of alpha lobelin, camphorate il, ether, strychnine, and digitalis 
2 Sub-acute Cases Those that have survived the acute stage 
ith some serious complication The most serious is an irritative 
pneumonia and this should be treated by 
] Oxygen inhalations 
» Inhalations of Tr. of benzoin compound 
} Heart tonics 
4. General iron tonics 
5. Intravenous glucose injections 
6. Calcium salts 
7 Arevrol for the eves and nose 
3. Chromic Cases 
1. Removal from contact with HeS and placed on work 
where there is plenty of fresh ait 
» Establish elimination through the intestinal and genito 
urinary tracts by alkaline cathartics and diuretics 
} Hot baths and body massage 
4. General tonics. 
Milk and vegetable diet 
Sodium salicylate or acetyl salicvlate for muscle aches 
an ! I eadat hes 
Anti acid compounds containing calcium 
8 If there is an irritative bronchitis give some sedative 
cough medicine containing codeine 
¥ Treat boil surgically 
10. Treat other conditions symptomatically as they arise 
The cases that rvive the acute stage usually all recover with 
very little after effect and the course of a short time are well 
Any person who has had HeS poisoning seems to be very susceptible 
to small quantities of it and can detect it in very minute quantities 
Conclusions 
Che sulphides of hydrogen are very toxic and should be treated 
in the same category as HCN and CO 


involving 


All 


substance 


HeS either as 
performed in a closed system. 
excess or by-product gas should be 
In any operations where it is necessary to 


operations a by-product or as a 


basic should be 


All 
where it 
come in contact with HeS gas masks should be worn 


conducted to a burner 


is destroyed 


Frequent inspection of pipes and hoods may prevent any dis 


astrous conditions 
is essential 


Frequent examination of the personnel 


Keep the 


0.01 parts to a 


concentration of HeS down as low as possible and cer 


tainly 1,000 or lower is possible 


If properly handled and a sufficient low concentration is main- 
tained and a destruction of excess gas is accomplished, one should 


not experience anv detrimental effects 


COlumbus 5-2963 is the new number of THE 
RUBBER AGE and the Palmerton Publishing Com- 
pany. COlumbus 5-2923. 
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Serap Rubber Into Japan 


- Hike increased use of scrap rubber by Japan can 
seen in the late official figures covering scrap rubb 
imports into that country, which are tabulated 

follows: 

Pounds l dollars 

1927 2,892,340 76,346 

1928 3,969,826 102,980 

1929 6,231,987 149,649 
During 1928, 567,780 pounds were entered throu 


and 604,2 
f imports 
Austral 


Yokohama, 2,797,806 pounds through Kob« 


pounds through Osaka, the leading sources « 
1928 being: United States, 3,295,110 pounds ; 
$50,247 pounds ; and China, 99,599 pounds. 

The imported rubber of this class is comprised chie 
of pneumatic automobile tires, tubes, and solid tires. Otl 
kinds of used rubber are not imported in consideral 
quantities owing to the diversity of quality and the c 
sequent difficulty in handling. manu facturi 
rubber-soled “tabi” (a footwear peculiar to Japan), sanda 
and canvas shoes, constitute the principal local market f 
old and rubber. The greater part of the import: 
product is used locally, although there is some re-exp 
trade to China, particularly in solid tires adaptable to u 


Factories 


scrap 


on carriage wheels 


Soviet Tires in Finland 


UTOMOBILE tires of all sizes coming fro 


é 


s 


x 


Soviet Russia, manufactured by Resinotrust, ar 


appearing in 
received by the Department of Commerce. These tires a1 
built along conventional lines and appear to be of go 
quality. One of the tires fitted on an omnibus has ru 
27,000 kilometers, and a number of taxis are now equippe 
with these tires. They are sold about 25 per cent 
other tires. Distribution is not yet very 
price differential is a strong appeal to some buyers. 


World Prices of Gasoline 


HE following tabulation shows the retail prices pr 
vailing in various cities of the world during the thi: 
quarter of 1930, as compiled by the 
Section, Minerals Division, Department of Commerce, fror 
reports submitted by consular officers and foreign repré 
sentatives of the Department. The prices quoted for tl 
various cities are not comparable, without taking into a 
count the many factors which tend to make inequalities 


unde 
general, but the 


Petroleun 


Helsingfors, according to advices 


price, such as distance from sources of supply, tariff duties 


and excise taxes, etc. 

Gasoline sold at the highest price in Addis 
Ethiopia, and at the lowest in Budapest, Hungary. 
Price in U 
Cents per Ga 


Abab 


Country and City 


Argentina, Buenos Aires : 28.0 
Australia, Sydney and Melbourne 50.7-54 
Bolivia, La Paz 57.0 
Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 39.7 
British Malaya, Singapore 43.5 
Cuba, Habana 24. 0-30 
Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 67.2 
France, Paris 30.0 
Germany, Berlin 31.4 
Hungary, Budapest 14.4 
Italy, Genoa 39.7 
Japan, Tokyo 20.3 
Netherlands, The Hague 24.0 
Philippine Islands, Manila 34.1 
United Kingdom, London 33.4 
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‘Wootner (alls on the 
[ndustry to ‘Revamp 


[ts Foundation 


He Reviews Ills of the Industry and Berates Its 
Leaders on the Lack of Any Constructive Effort 
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SAMUEL WOOLNER, JR. 


President of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Made to Correct the Prevailing Conditions 


The following address by Samuel Weoolner, Jr., 


EpiTor’s NOT! 
president of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, was delivered 
n the occasion of the annual banquet of the Assoctation, held at 


he Hotel Commodore, New York City, January 5, 1931, but was 
t made available in time to appear in Tue Rusper Ace of Janu- 
10. 1931. when the annual mecting and banquet of the Associa- 


n was reported. 


F THERE be anything to these gatherings, if it is right 

and proper that we meet annually to listen to the glori- 

fication of our country and to the glorification of our 
industry, then the corollary of that must be equally true, 
that we have the right and it is proper to view also the 
seamy side of our industry, both in retrospect and in pros- 
pect. 

The year 1930 which has just passed—God rest its 
ishes—has been a trying one to all industries, and particu- 
larly so to our own. In other industries when prices for 
raw materials began falling and when consumption became 
much below production, it was possible to make a more or 
less orderly retreat, much more so than in our own indus- 
try where we have to have and contract for several months 
head the raw materials necessary. The collapse came so 
juickly that we could hardly retreat in the proper manner, 
ind the result was that a great many bad practices crept 
nto the industry. We had the three R’s: We had reduc 
tions, rebates and ruination. 

I would like to call attention to a few of the bad things 
that happened in the industry, although with the limited 
time at my disposal | can simply mention one of them, 
which I think was the worst thing that happened in the 
whole industry during the past year, and that was the war 
on national accounts. It started with discounts of two 
tens, three tens, four tens, five tens, until it finally got to 
eight tens and a five, and it was pretty near ready to be sold 
in the five and ten cent stores. 

But without mentioning all the ills that crept 
into the industry in 1930, I want to say that in my 
judgment the strongest indictment against the in- 
dustry in 1930 was that there was not one con- 
structive, intelligent effort made to change the 
foundation of the industry, so that we are con- 


fronted for 1931 with a foundation consisting of 
about 65 per cent of the output sold at a value that 


is about cost or below cost, That includes original 
equipment, jobbers’ lines, state and county, and 
your old friend, national accounts. 


With 65 per cent of the industry selling at those values, 
leaves about 35 per cent to carry the whole industry. It 
must also be remembered that there is a seepage from the 
65 per cent which, on account of the low quotations, is 
always over both, and there is a seepage in that down into 
the 35 per cent and plus. Then we have the competition 
of those jobbers’ lines coming into the 35 per cent. So, 
just as bad money drives out good, it is only a question of 
time when the whole 100 per cent of the industry, not 
only including tires, but belting, shoes and everything that 
goes with it, will be sold on about a cost basis, and how are 
we going to pay dividends on a billion dollars invested in 
the industry? 


What is the remedy? We can’t build a super- 
structure on that foundation, We have to have a 
new foundation, and you cannot have it until the 
whole thing is revamped. You cannot have it until 
there is more coordination, more cooperation, until 
the leaders in the industry think more in terms of 
their stockholders, of their employees and the pub- 
lic in general. You have to sink all animosities; 
petty jealousies have got to be waived aside; you 
have to take the time and the energy to do this. 
We have to think more in terms of appreciation of 
our own companies than we do in hatred for our 
competitors. Until that is done, there is never go- 
ing to be either peace or prosperity in the rubber 
industry. 


I have heard it said time and again, and a little more 
so of late than before, that what the rubber industry needs 
is an institute, or a dictator, or a czar. I don’t happen to 
agree with that. I am firmly convinced that is not so. 
There is one message that I want to give you tonight, 
which I want you to take away with you. That is, if the 
will is here in the industry to correct itself, there is suffi- 
cient constructive intelligence, constructive ability, enough 
energy and enough integrity for this industry to build a 
solid foundation upon which can be erected a superstruc- 
ture that will not only last through 1931, but will last for 
a great many years to come and will redound to the credit 
of the industry and to the prosperity of the people taking 
part in the industry. 
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‘TIRES and the RIM-RIDDLE’ 


A Discussion of the Merits of the Drop-Center Rim and History of Rim 


Development in the United States and Abroad—Drop-Center 


Rims Gaining in Favor 


By B. J. Lemon 


Field Enaineer. Products Developm ni 


URING car life, tire costs average more than thirty 

times rim costs. This makes rim design a major tire- 
problem. High speed, safety, appearance, and service focus 
present attention on automobile rims, wheels, and tires. 

The English pioneered the well-base rim and decided that 
its success depends on the nice adjustment of rim dimensions 
to the requirements of the tire. English and American in- 
ternational standards of drop-center rims seem likely to be 
adopted. German drop-center rims resemble the English 
standard and include a safety type of rim. The French drop- 
center rim and tire are not interchangeable with other Euro- 
pean or with American equipment. 

In the United States the drop-center rim was first used on 
Ford and on Lincoln cars. 

The author advances two factors considered essential 
for the prolonged success of the drop-center rim in America. 
One factor is that tires shall mount and dismount with the 
same or with greater ease than that for flat-base rims. The 
other factor is that tire service and car-operating safety on 
drop-center rims shall be comparable with or better than past 
performance. 

For light cars the public appears to have accepted the 
drop-center rim as a step in advance. The years 1931 and 
1932 will record car-owner reactions to the rim for larger 
cars. 


N TRYING to solve an industrial 
of the adoption or rejection of a new tire-attachment 
center rim is an example, it is not 
exact sciences to know, when one 


problem such as that 


of which the drop 
it is in the 
one is right or wrong. 


as @Casy as 
has finished, whether 


The Rim Is a Major Tire-Problem 


No current problem fastens its tentacles on the tire in 
dustry with such retarding force as the world-wide riddle 
of the rim. In one distorted form or another, rims have 
linked the tire to the wheel of the most forward transpor- 
tation movement in In the past, a question of 
heated international and interindustrial disagreement, the 
present situation regarding the rim is more than ever a 
riddle of riddles 


history 


The rim equipment of the automobile generally lasts 
during the life of the car; but it is not so with tires. Three 
sets of tires may be worn out on one set of rims. A tire 


*Esrrorn’s Note: This article is an abstract of a paper presented before the 
annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers, at Detroit, January 
19-23, 1931, and is published with the permission of the Society. 


Division, United States Rubber Company 


costs eight to ten times more than a rim. Three tires wor 
out on a rim have a value, therefore, of from twenty-fou: 
to thirty times the rim value. That is the significant rea 
son why tire engineers pay so much attention to rim design 
as related to tire service. 

New car-speeds that thrill and yet provoke our tears 
for safety, manufacturing competitions whetted sharp by 
combinations and recessions, national efforts to protect 
home industries, requirements of low and light weights, o1 
heauty and simplicity, of noiselessness and easy service; 
these conditions have focused the spotlight of interroga 
tion on the 1931 attachments that hold the pnuematic tire 
to the automobile wheel. In the confusion, car and tir 
engineers now grope more than ever, confounded by th 
riddle in national standards which for years we have con 
fidently hoped might become acceptable international stand 
ards. The situation in general is that English-made rims 
have not been most suitable for American-made tires 
French “Bibendum” rims accommodate only French-made 
tires. German rims take British tires, but are not well 
adapted to American tires. Table 1 shows the approximate 
relative extent to which various types of rim are im us 
on cars, made in the last five years and probably still oper 
ating, in some of the more important countries of Europ 
and in the United States. 


Table 1—A world-wide rim-riddle is indicated by the follow- 
ing estimates of the percentages of types of rim used on 
automobiles made in the five-year period 1926 to 1931, 
and now in use in the countries listed. 


Drop-Center Metric 
or Well-Base Bibendum Clincher 
Flat Base Rims, Rims, Rims, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
England 35 60 r) 
France 35 5 55 ) 
Germany 30 50 10 10 
Italy 60 25 5 18 
Scandinavia 65 25 5 ; 
Belgium 65 5 25 a 
Spain 80 2 10 : 
United States 72 25 bed 3 


American rims have changed so rapidly in types. 
widths, contour and nomenclature that the novel rim of 
today is almost in the junk heap of tomorrow. How, then, 
can the car maker economically service his car or the tire 
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maker know what tire te design that will function on the 
majority of rims for six months in advance? The situa- 
tion is so serious that “muddle” paints the present picture 
much more vividly than “riddle.” 


Tire-and-Rim History 


The straight-side tire came into use in Great Britain and 
other European countries about 1888. Along with it came 
the clincher tire and the single-tube tire, all of them re- 
ceiving trial with the advent of the bicycle. By 1898 the 
automobile had created a considerable demand for pneu- 

atic tires. As this demand for heavier tires increased, 
the single-tube tire was rather quickly eliminated by its 
inferiorities. The straight-side or wired-on tire was not 
considered practical, chiefly because there was no easy way 
to get it on and off of existing rims. 

The clincher or extensible-bead tire on a one-piece rim 

peared to solve the problem, because the tire beads could 

stretched over the flanges of the rim. The clincher tire 

erefore became the standard for the motor car in Europe 

well as in America, throughout the period of develop- 

ent and afterward. It continued to be standard in Eu- 
rope up to the advent of the balloon tire in 1923, and on 
\merican light cars up to 1924. 

As to its advantages and disadvantages, the clincher 
rim, generally made integral with the wheel, although later 
in a demountable form, was a simple light-weight low-cost 

m. It embodied the principle of the fifth wheel, readily 
acceptable abroad. 

In the rim itself, there were few important disadvant- 

ves aside from tendencies of early-made rims to rust, due 
largely to the undeveloped art of rust proofing and to the 
drawback of the inturned rim-edges which, when bent by 
road blows, were difficult to restore. The chief objections 
to the clincher rim were tire disadvantages. The tire was 
hard to apply and remove, especially in the larger sizes, 
this being a drawback which was never remedied. As the 
tire increased in size, the difficulty of stretching the hard- 
rubber compound in the bead increased. The application 
of too much power in mounting stripped or broke the 
beads, particularly of tires in which the bead compound 
vas overcured or had aged and become brittle. 

Considerable care was required in applying and remov- 
ing the clincher tire to avoid pinching the tube either by 
the applying tools or by the bead itself. 

Cutting and breaking above the rim flange were prob- 
ably the most frequent sources of failure of the clincher 
casing. 

As a result of these shortcomings of the clincher tire, 
\merican tire-makers sought some other attachment to hold 
the tire to the wheel. They turned to the oid British 
straight-side tire, which awaited mainly minor refinements, 
and a practical rim to popularize it. 


Straight-Side Tires and Rims 


The major advantages and disadvantages of the 
straight-side tire on the straight-side rim, as compared with 
the clincher tire and rim, are as follows: 

An ease of application and removal that has become 
acceptable in America through general usage and familiar- 
ity with the various types of demountable rim. A greater 
tire-security from inextensible  steel-cabled beads. <A 
greater rim-base, giving greater air-capacity and more 
stable car-roadability. A better tire-service due to the 
elimination of rim cutting, less tube-pinching, and less dam- 
ige when run deflated. 

The straight-side rim is heavier than was the clincher 
rim, due to heavier flanges and to bolts and lugs for the 
lemountable type. It is therefore more costly. It is made 
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Fig. 1—British and German Well-Base Tires and Rims 


British Well-Base Rims Are Shown on the Left. On the Right, for 
Comparison, Are German Drop-Center Rims (Tiefbettfelden). The Two 
Standards Ave Very Similar in Dimensions. The Widths between Flanges 
Are the Same as the Original Series of American Flat-Base Rims, Dunlop, 
the Largest-Scale British Rim-Producer, Is Planning to Change to the 
American Drop-Center Rim Line-up, Shown in Fig. 3. Should the German 
Support Be Obtained for This Program, Such Support Might Furnish the 
Necessary Impetus for Establishing a World-Wide Drop-Center Rim 

Standard 


in two pieces, in the detachable-flange type, and this flange 
sometimes becomes squeaky. The open ends of the detach- 
able flange sometimes allow seepage of water under the 
bead and, sometimes, if sharp edged, may cut into the bead 
fabric under severe load. 

The transversely split collapsible-rim, unless hinged, 
may become distorted because of abuse in service. When 
hinged, it requires a tool to collapse it. 

The American flat-base straight-side rim, and the tire 
for it, have been developed to a high state of perfection. 
Our great advances in tire design and the resulting im- 
mensely increased tire-service have been made, largely, be- 
cause flat-base straight-side rims have been used over a 
comparatively long period. Tires fitted to these rims have 
been reasonably free from those bead and tube troubles 
that might be traceable to the less practical clincher type 
of rim attachment. 


The Well-Base Tire and Rim 


The drop-center rim, designated “well-base rim” in 
England, was patented in 1890 by C. K. Welch. The rim, 
not only standard for bicycles in Europe but also for mo- 
torcycles, remained practically dormant so far as automo- 
biles are concerned untél the advent of the balloon tire in 
1923, when the Dunlop Co. grasped the opportunity to re- 
introduce the rim in combination with the detachable wheel. 

The detachable-wheel well-base-rim combination met 
the weight and cost objections raised against wood wheels 
and demountable straight-side rims, first by English and 
later by Continental car builders; also, it provided a tire- 
mounting feature quite acceptable to car owners long ac- 
customed to the clincher type of tire. As a result of a well- 
directed tire-and-rim effort by Dunlop, who controlled tire- 
and-rim original-equipment in England, 80 per cent of 
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new-model Britis irs made in 1926 carried detachable 
| 


, 1 ) -f © 
wheel well-base rims. In 1930, this percentage on British 


ade cars has increased to be almost 100 per cent. 


The present British well-base rims for automobiles 
re shown in Fig. 1. The width of these rims corresponds 
te the widths of the earlier sizes of American flat-base 
rims: therefore, they are somewhat narrower than the 
American standard drop-center rims. Because of the in 
creased use of six-ply medium-pressure tires, British tire 


‘ | ] 
ind-rim makers, particulat 


with the 
required fot 


y Dunlop, have been impressed 
wider drop-center 
tires and have made plans, 
le spirit ot cooperation, to adopt and to 
put into production and use the series of drop-center rims 
adopted 


somewhat rims 
ese extra ply 


advantage of 
t} 


with a commendal 


recently modified and 
the Tire & 


as an American standard by 
Rim 


Association. In 


Rim History in Germany 


lhe history of motor-vehicles in Germany discloses the 
se of a great mixture of makes and types of domestic and 
The German metric-dimen 
and rim lost ground slowly at 


first but later with increasing rapidity with the coming ot 


foreign-made tires and rims 
sion clincher-type of tire 
the balloon tire and the drop-center rim in England. Safe, 
easily mounted, and affording reduced rotat 
ing forces, the drop-center rim shown in Fig 
equipment today on 
made cars 


water tight, 


l is standard 
close f all 


to 90 per cent « (German 


The drop-center rim in Germany is used exclusively in 
connection with one-piece 


detachable-wheels. Demountable 


rims of any construction have never been popular on Ger- 
nel 
AT itl 


technically 


man-made cars 


sidered 


demountable drop-center rims are con 

impossible. The one-piece drop-center 
rim is combined easily with steel-disc, steel-spoke, and wire 
wheels, but not with wood wheels 
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Recently, German tire-and-rim engineers have givet 
consideration to shallowing the well of the drop-center ri 
and to reducing the flange height in close proportion. Th: 
shallow well, they state, has one disadvantage ; it does m 
give absolute guarantee against the tire coming off, whic! 
can happen when strong axial forces act on a much under 
inflated or entirely deflated tire and tube in motion. 


yf Germany | 
“safety” rim which is designed to combine, so far as til 
throwing is involved, the advantages of the drop-centé 
with those of the straight-side rim. In the safety rim, bot 
‘asing and tube are blocked by a number of elevatior 
made by pressing the well of the rim upward toward tl 


The Kronprinz Company ias developed 


tire seat \t these bridges, the tire cannot slide into tl 
well, while, on the valve seat, the sealing is accomplish 
by the valve itself, together with the usual tube reini 


ment on the valve seat. 


The basic idea of the forego oe satel rin 


France, is by no means new in A 
where attempts have 


in Germany and 


been made to utilize the 


same gen 
idea in the form of a rim-filler built onto the tube o 
function independently of the tubx There is wevi 
idvantage in having a safety feature, if su 1 feature 
thought essential, incorporated in the ri namel I 
standardized casings and tubes without special constru 


tion or dimensions can generally be mounted on the 


French Metric Drop-Center Tires and Rims 


The most potential French manufacturer 
wheels and rims is the Michelin Co. 


sutomobil 

For years Micl 
ein has held the leadership not only of the tire, wheel, an 
rim industries in France, but has been responsible for larg 
exports of such French products. The im 


i 


ires, 


portant sizes o 
Michelin drop-center rims and tires are shown in Fig. 2 
‘he Michelin “Bibendum” straight-side tires and rims 
brought out early in 1927 to replace millimeter-dimension: 
clincher-tires and rims, established new metric diameter an: 
section standards. Accordingly, these new tires and rim 
were not interchangeable with the inch standards of Euro 
pean and American manufacture. 

\t present, about 75 per cent of the cars manu! 
in France Michelin Bibendum metric rims 
Michelin will not sell wheels as original equipment witl 
ut supplying the tires; his price on wheels is so mu 
lower than that of other 


use 


French wheelmakers that most 
manufacturers have not escaped buying Mich« 
lin tires and rims for their cars. Manufacturers of hig! 
powered French-cars use the English drop-center-rim o1 
wire, disc, wood, and cast wheels. 
the English drop-center rim and tires as original 
ment. 


automobile 


Most of these cars uss 


ul 


equiy 


In 1925, the Ford Motor Co. began experimenting wit! 
the drop-center type of rim already well established in 
England, finally going into production on the 4.40-21-i1 
tire and the 2.75 x 21-in. drop-center steel-spoke wheel 


early in 1926. 


Early in 1929, the Lincoln Division of the Ford Co 
also successfully applied the principle of the drop-cente: 
rim to the steel-spoke wheel, and made this type of whee 
standard on the Lincoln car. 
one of the American cars the first to b 
equipped with drop-center rims. The rim applied to the 
Lincoln was 20 x 4.00 in. of the profile shown in Fig. 3 
with the dash base-line. 


Therefore, the smallest an 


largest were 


American car-makers generally have been wary of 
choosing the drop-center rim as standard equipment. Dut 
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ing the last year, an impulse to try out drop-center rims 
s been felt generally throughout the automotive industry. 
Farly in 1929 Chevrolet adopted the rim; first as optional 
and later as standard equipment. Chrysler, Plymouth, De- 
Soto, Essex, Dodge, Willys and other makers chose much 
e same method of introduction; and Austin, our smallest 
car, came out in 1929 with the drop-center rim as standard 
ejuipment, 
wood wheel in order of 
American cars, 


The disc wheel, next to the 
costs and for a time widely used on 
not appear to have received its merited consideration as a 
carrier of drop-center rims, in spite of foreign experience. 
have suffered from an inferiority 
and cast wheels never reached a 
Both types can be combined 
and it 
ex- 


does 


wheels seem to 
complex in recent years, 
productive status in America. 
readily with the principle of the drop-center rim, 
vould not be at all surprising if 1931 witnessed the 
tended use both types of wheel with drop-center rims. 

The wire type of wheel, until recently 
pensive extra-cost type, we have considered best suited for 
The small producion of the wire 
the nipple-spoke form and a complicated patent 
retarded development and accounted 
However, the last two 


Disc 


our most ex 
the depressed-base rim. 
vheel in 
situation undoubtedly 
high costs over a 
ars have witnessed stimulating absorptions and combina 
producers, resulting in greatly increased de 
elopment production activity and corresponding re- 
luced manufacturing Therefore, the stage is set 
roperly today for changing to a drop-center scene with the 
lead-off performer. 


le yng peri vd. 


tions of wheel 
and 
costs. 
vire type of wheel as the 


Five-Year Debate on Well-Depth 











Experimental standards were set up by the Tire and 
kim Association for passenger-car drop-center rims in 


anuary, 1925. The five-year interim has witnessed num 
erous alterations in these standards with respect to the rim 
sections themselves, the heights and types of flanges, the 
vidths and diameters of bead seats, and the angle of slope 
ind depth of the well. However, no one of dimen 
sions has provoked such widespread disagreement and 
eated debate as that of the proper depth of well. 


these 


Tire 


Space is not available, nor are the interests of the 
well 


ind Rim Industries advanced by a chronicle of the 
The direct result of experience and ex 
America and abroad, has brought about 
shallowing of the drop-center 

> 


lepth controversy. 
eriment, both in 
in general an appreciable 
portions of all sizes of rim, as indicated in Fig. 2 in which 
the latest recommended-practices adopted in July, 1930, 
re shown by fdll-line contours of the well for comparison 
with standards in force immediately previous to that date, 
indicated by dash-line contours of the well. 

From the tire viewpoint the July, 1930, ths 
are considered minimum for satisfactory tire application 
The flange heights are as low as are thought 
bead-anchorage. The 
rim-bead seat-widths are minimum for the accommodation 
of four and six-ply tires in the sizes recommended. The 
lateral slope of the well of 25 deg. is fixed by past experi- 
ence as the favorable angle at which existing inflations will 
force the beads out of the well into the proper position on 
the ledge. The rim-bead seat-diameter 
for tight bead-fit to prevent rocking and tube chafing. 


well-dey 


and removal. 


be good practice for satisfactory 


is fixed as correct 


Applying Tires to Drop-Center Rims 


The methods of applying tires to American drop-center 
rims are not and probably will not be made entirely uni- 
torm, because all makes of tire do not have the same bead- 
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Fig. 3—American Drop-Center and Flat-Base Tires and 


Rims 
Comparison of American drop-center and flat-base rims listed in the 
rder of increasing widths between flanges. Two sizes of semi-drop-base 
ms are shown in the lower center view The sizes of tires in use on, 


each rim 
in general 


ded for, the three types of rim are listed 
Rim and tire sizes in parentheses are not yet 


and recs opposite 


type and size 


mimen 


oductiot The tire sizes that are underscored, while they are in use 
on the rims indicated, are not considered by some engineers as being the 
best practice from the viewpoints of tire width to rim-width ratio, of the 
flange height and of the relation of tire-bead strength and width to rim- 
bead seat width The 19-inch rim-diameter is shown for dimensional 
purposes. [The solid well-bottom lines indicate the July, 1930, standard 
depths The dash lines show the former standard depths. 
construction and diameters; all rims of the same nominal 


size do not at present have the same well depth and profile ; 
and those who apply tires in the factories and in the field 
are not all taught to use the same systems of application. 
The adoption of uniformity, nevertheless, is highly desir- 
able and steps are being taken to set up a uniform recom- 
mended practice of putting on and removing drop-center- 
rim tires. 

Applying tires to and removing them from drop-center 
rims can be accomplished in two ways. First, by mounting 
and removing both beads at a time; second, by mounting 
and removing one bead at a time. 


Production Mounting Discussed 

The ease with which the smaller sizes of tires can be 
applied to their proper size of drop-center rims by factory 
workmen who have acquired the knack is a revelation. The 
speed of application varies from 60 to 120 tires per man- 
hour, depending on the operations included in the mount- 
ing procedure. In some plants, applying a rim strip over 
the spoke heads is part of the mounting operation; in 
others, bouncing the tire to seat the beads or applying an 
inflating chuck to the valve stem are operations included. 


Good factory-practice is to use a rigid waist-high stand 
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Applying Large-Size Tires to the Drop-Center Rim 


the floor with the hub 


i $ rhe first erat t iy the whee 
cap uppermost Inflate the tub« that it is just rounded out but not ex- 
panded and place the tub th asing One bead is hooked over the rim 
flange, pushed into the well and held in that position by foot pressure This 
bead is then worked in both direct wer the rim all around with a tire tool 

Fr The secor peration is, if necessary, to tuck back the tube in the 
casing Catch the second bead over the rim flange, force lown into the 
well and hold it there by foot pt Working in both directions with 
1 tool, gradually tor the t ove the rim all around and take care not t 
pinch the tube 

Fic The third tate the whee nside the casing until 
the valv mes tl igh Screw down and tighten the tube and 
im until tl balance 1 | it the valve stem Inflate gradually, makin; 

tain tl et both sides 
to which is affixed, at varying angles from the horizontal, 


a dummy hub to fit the wheel on which tires are to be ap 
This hub carrie dummy hub-bolt or other device 
gainst rotation during application. The 
wheel is placed on this hub w valve hole at the top 
or bottom, depending on the mounting procedure employed 
When used. the rim strip is applied in the base of the well 


plied 
to lock the w! eel a 


ith the 


and is cemented down, particularly at the ends abutting the 
valve hol 

The casing. with tube enclosed and valve at the balance 
mark placed the wheel with the valve in the valve 
hole, for small-size tires, and one or both beads, depending 
on the method employed, pushed down hard into the rim 
well. Working both wavs around the tire from the valve 


rressed togethe r, as for the two-bead 
nto the rim well until both beads are 
point diametrically opposite the 
operators first push the beads into the 
well, at a point opposite the valve hole, this being a slightly 
omplicated method, and then work both 
forcing the last section of bead over 


stem, the beads are 
method, and down 
forced over the rim at a 


Sri 


valve hol 
easier but mor 
ways around the tire, 
the 


flange at the valve hol 


Dismounting Tires from Drop-Center Rims 


lo take off American small-size tires from drop-center 
rims, remove the valve cap and lock nut, completely deflate 
the tube by necessary and 
push the valve stem back through th hole into the 
casing. Then press the sides of the tire together and the 
. well, beginning at the top and working both 
12 in. on each side 
valve, pull both 
lift one bead 


removal of the valve’s insides if 


rim 


the we 


beads into 
approximately 


fire Tot 


ways around the 
of the valve At the pon 
beads over the rim flange; or, using 
flange at pomt 


pinch the tube 


opposite the 
a tool 

ryt ite the valve. takine car 
ypposite the Valve taking care 


The second bead can 


over the 
that the tool does not 
then | d over the Hanes care 
the tube into the casing to prevent interference. 


lifte being exercised to tuck 


The application to and removal of the larger-size tires 
from drop-center rims differs somewhat from operations 
or small-size tires. Large sizes are always put 
on or taken off one bead at a time. The accompanying il- 
lustrations, Figs. 4 to 9, depict the important steps of ap- 
plying and dismounting tires as recommended by the Lin- 
coln Motor Co 


satisfactory 
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Location of the Valve Hole 


For a number of years English and Continental makers 
have located the valve hole in the side of the well, so that 
the straight valve-stem protrudes outward at an angle 
rather than vertically in the center of the well, which is 
the present American practice. There seems to be some 
important advantages in favor of the English method. 

To date there have been no serious handicaps to infla 
tion of the vertical valve in the American steel-spoke wheel ; 
however, since wheel diameters are decreasing and the dis. 
tance between the brake drum and the rim well is becom- 
ing correspondingly narrower, it appears advantageous + 
consider the adoption of the side valve, at least for 18-in's 
diameter drop-center wheels. Should  17-in.-diamete: 
wheels be fitted with drop-center rims, the side valve or 
angle type of valve will be almost a necessity. The laterally 
placed valve-stem is superior for disc wheels in that it does 
not require so sharp a curve in the disc to accommodate the 
vertical valve. 

Another advantage of bringing the valve through the 
side of the rim is that all tubes for drop-center rims can be 
equipped probably with the same type and length of valve 
stem, regardless of the wheel type or rim diameter. 


A Semi-Drop-Base Rim 


The Motor Wheel Corporation has developed and is in 
production on two sections of what might be called a modi- 
fication of the drop-center and of the demountable flat-base 
rim, known as the semi-drop-base split-rim. For this new 
rim is claimed the advantages of the full drop-center rim 
without the disadvantages. 

The large majority of American automobile-engineers 
will get their first year’s production and service experience 
with drop-center tires and rims in 1930 and 1931. There- 
fore, it is of interest to review some of the opinions that 
they today express concerning this equipment. 

While an abundance of enthusiasm for the acceptance 
of the new method of holding the tire to the wheel is ap- 
parently lacking, the trend today is strong to the drop-cen- 
ter-rim wire-wheel. One engineer states that the increased 
width of drop-center rims over corresponding flat-base rims 


results in larger air-volume without increase in weight 





Removing Large-Size Tires From the Drop-Center Rim 


with the hub 


Fic. 7 
and walk 


The first operation is to lay the wheel on the floor 
ap uppermost. Deflate the tube completely. Remove the rim nut 
on the tire to loosen it from the rim. 

Fic. 8—The second operation is to press down the top bead with the knee 
and, at a point opposite, insert a tool between the bead and the rim flange 
just far enough to secure a leverage on the bead. One portion of the bead 
must be in the well before the opposite portion can be lifted over the flange. 
Work the top bead off all around, and push the valve back into the casing. 

Fic. 9—The third operation is to stand the wheel upright so that a section 
of the second bead is in the well at the bottom. Insert a tool between the 
bead and the rim flange at the top, and lift off the second bead all around. 
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‘r cost, produces greater tire and car stability, and gives 


nakers he appearance and effect of using the next-size-larger-tire. 
o that I believe that these advantages of appearance and sta- 
angle | bility are undoubtedly well worth considering but I doubt 
ich is | that, from the tire-service viewpoint, an increase in tire 
some | Width by unduly spreading the beads, or an increase of air 
{ volume by hollowing the rim, will materially increase the 
: tires’ carrying capacity and service. 
infla Most car engineers believe that the drop-center rim is 
vheel; | ~ better balanced and a truer-running rim than is the split 
e dis; | or detachable-flange rim. It does away with squeaky flanges 
ecom- ‘hat leak water inward to the tire seat, leak rust outward 
us b » the tire side-wall, and sometimes gnaw insistently into 
8-in's he tire fabric. 
eer | Success Hinges on Two Main Factors 
ai Aside from appearance, cost, ease of rolling the rim, 
does and other commercial aspects, two factors will decide for 
the car owner whether drop-center rims and tires are bet- 
e the ett 2 € ; dpe 
ter or worse than flat-base rims and tires. One of thes« 
factors is whether an improvement over the flat-base rim 
1 the has been accomplished in applying and dismounting tires to 
in be | the drop-center rim. The other factor is the service and 
valve the safety of the drop-center tire itself. 

The first factor, that of ease of mounting and dismount 
ing, is controlled by a number of important interdependent 
elements: Depth of the well as compared with the flange 

ba ten height ; the width of the well at the top; the width of the 
ill. well at the bottom as controlled by the slope of the sides 
of the well; the construction, shape. flexibility, and diam- 
base ' a: oe 
eter of the tire bead; the amount of air in the tube; and, 
a finally, the methods employed, or knack of putting on and 
— taking off the tires. 

The second factor, that of tire service, is closely related 
eers to tire application and removal. Until the knack of mount- 
ence ing and dismounting is acquired by the car owner and the 
ere- field service-man, attempts to force inextensible beads over 
that the rim flanges without taking full or partial advantage of 

the well will be made and will result in bead abuse even 
— to the extent of breaking the bead wires or of weakening 
ap- the beads by loosening the wires from the surrounding 
on- rubber ; a 
aed A second influence affecting tire service is the proper 
tone design of the inner tube. The tube must have the correct 
cht length and cross-section to blow down into the well of the 


drop-center rims easily and without wrinkles. and at the 
same time fit the corresponding flat-base rim on which the 
tire may be applied, both as original equipment and for 
field replacement. In the past the public has been accus 
tomed, with good results, to using tubes of rather widely 
different dimensions on flat-base rims. Tubes for drop-cen- 
ter rims must be carefully designed and plainly marked 
for the size of casing for which they are intended. 

A third tire-constituent is the design of the bead. As 
with the tubes, the bead must be constructed to mount on 
3 both drop-center and flat-base rims, but it must be so spe- 

cially designed and shaped as to hug the rim ledge snugly 

to reduce rocking, and to make such a satisfactory contact 
a with the tube at the bead toe as to eliminate tube failure 
by chafing. Any old tube or casing will not give the public 
satisfactory results on the drop-center rim. Tire makers 
on have spent and are still spending large amounts for equip- 
nge ment changes required by the swing of the industry to the 
4 drop-center rim to make tires and tubes perform in a sat- 
‘ isfactory manner on both types of rim. 
10m . . . 
the A fourth element that will influence the public greatly 
for or against the drop-center rim is the safety factor, as 
related to what happens to the tire and the car when a tire 
goes flat. 


hub 
valk 


In all countries where the drop-center rim has gone 
into use, cries of lack of safety have been raised. The 
utterers of such cries have in some cases been those with- 
out adequate knowledge of the facts, in other cases those 
who were not ready to adopt the rim. 

Conclusion 

A highly accelerated trend 1s under way to a larger use 
of the drop-center-rim wire-wheel. Some car engineers are 
feverishly testing equipment, while others are changing 
over without giving much attention to testing. Wheel and 
rim makers are rushing in new stocks and production ma- 
chinery. Tire engineers are balancing changes of stiff 
against flexible constructions, wide against narrow beads, 
long against short toes, for tires for next year’s four mil- 
lion new-car requirements. At the same time they are try- 
ing to make this same product satisfactory for their share 
of replacement business on the 23 million cars now running. 

There are objectionable features to the drop-center rim 
and tire program, which we who play with it carelessly will 
discover. The tire-and-rim riddle that has kept us guess- 
ing for a third of a century has not by any means reached 
its solution. Yet we cannot close our minds to the facts 
that upward of 60 million tires on cars equipped with drop- 
center rims have rendered a performance that has been 
highly acceptable to a class of American motorists who 
evaluate rims and tires by the service and safety they ren 
der, as well as by the ease of their application and removal. 
Therefore, for small cars, the drop-center rim appears to 
be a step in advance and, hence, a success. 


Rubber Re-odorants in Batch Form 

RESENT day interest in rubber re-odorants and 

de-odorants is being increased through the recent 

introduction of these materials in master batch form 
by Vansul, Inc., 47 Water Street, New York City. These 
master batches, containing odor-bearing materials, are ob- 
tainable in several odors (each tinted for easy identifica- 
tion), depending on the needs of the user and class of 
rubber products to be odorized or de-odorized. In use, 
only 1 to 2 ounces of master batch per 100 pounds of mix 
are necessary. 

The advantages claimed for odors in this form are ease 
of introducing into the rubber compound and accuracy of 
weighing. It is claimed that the master batches will retain 
their strength at least for the length of time compounded 
stock of this nature would normally be carried in inventory. 

The odors obtainable are lavender, rose and orange, but 
any other odor can be supplied. The odors in finished 
rubber products are recognizable for a considerable period. 
These re-odorizing materials are claimed to have no effect 
on the aging or other physical properties of rubber and they 
can be used in conjunction with all standard accelerators, 
anti-oxidants and other compounding materials without 
change in formula. 

The disagreeable odor of some compounding materials 
can be neutralized or covered up by suitable de-odorants. 


Stearex Flake 

TEAREX in a new form is now being supplied to 

the rubber industry, by its manufacturers, Binney 

and Smith Company. Up to the present time Stearex 
has been offered to the trade in cake form, except in cases 
where customers have specified powdered or granulated 
types, but it has been apparent that a flake form would 
facilitate handling. The company has consequently now 
arranged to supply Stearex in this flake form and it will 
be known as “Stearex Flake.” 
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Tire Prices Again 
Hk anne 


leading tire 





vuncement during the fortnight, 
companies, of a 

price 5s comes 
been closely watching the struggles of the industry to bring 
of profit out of its huge investment. How- 


have been the reason for reducing tire 


ome semblance 
ever, whatever may 
rices in the pas this case the exigencies of the situation 


warranted the reductio1 Che cut in price is line with 


the reduction in practically all commodities and merchan 
lise But the most important contributing factor was of 
course the pressure brought about by the mail-order houses, 


which had previously announced a reduction in tire prices of 


' 


ipproximately 15 per cent. Such a reduction could not be 


17 


countered by any other means than a similar reduction a 


ilong the lit 


Although regrettable, the tire industry will have to make 
the best of it and car nly hope that the new prices, the 
lowest in the history of the industry, will not remain too 


present levels. Judging from former policies 


long at thei 


practiced by mail-order houses in the case of previous tire 


price cuts, little relief in the way of an increase in prices 
can be expected before late in the summer, as the mail- 
order hous have persistently held to the lower price 
levels during the summer months, when their tire business 


is particularly he 


Exoneration 


International 


An Authoritative 


Hk report of the 
Into the FE 


Labor in the 


Commission of 
Inquiry xistence of Slavery and Forced 
Republic of Liberia has finally pub 
lished its full report, the release of the document causing 
little less than 


ance, the president 


Prior to its official issu 
the republic both 
high offices. The 
during recent years 


a world sensation 


and vice president of 


tendered their resignations from these 


] 


complete report discloses the presence 


of abuses so appalling as to be more suggestive of medieval 


times than of the twentieth century 


Despite these widespread conditions, however, the larg 


est single industrial enterprise in that country, the rubber 


growing concession of the Firestone Plantations Company, 


is found to be free from any connection with these prac- 


by the 
reduction in tire 
as regrettable news to those who have 


(‘OMMENT 


labor” among the 10,000 men now at work 
Moreover, its employes are free to ter- 





but voluntary 
on its plantations. 
their employment at will. 
In view of the 
thinkers in recent 
project, this report gives reason for congratulation not alone 
to that individual organization but to the industry 
which it represents. It is not easy for an industrial com- 
false 
but the clear conclusions of such a painstaking in- 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Nations must be considered authoritative 


minate 


] 


loose statements frequently made by 


demagogic years concerning this vast 
entire 


pany to make convincing denial of statements and 
rumors 
vestigation as that 


Li ague of 


Indexes - Tastes 


A HE “liquidation of the 
pression has apparently been completed, 
to Colonel L. P. 
who believes that this circum 
iat the 
present year. 


unexpected” in this de 
according 
Ayres, vice pre sident of the Cleve 
and [rust stance 
constitutes the soundest reason for believing tl 


Company, 
eeneral 
business recovery will get under way in thi 

As he 


surprises. 


remarked, the 1930 was full unwelcome 
‘| he world-wide drop 


the most serious and discomforting. ‘Th 


year 
commodity prices was 
severe di yugcht 
was a surprise; the world-wide political unrest was unfore 
seen; the erratic dumping of products by Russia was not 
failure of 
which has fundamentally the 
tems, and the 


unexpected development. 


predictable. ‘The many banks in this country 


soundest of all banking sys 

strongest individual banking units, was an 
Finally, the 

all was the discovery that business was not fundamentally 

sound, coming after the almost universal 

numerous declarations that it was. 


‘atest surprise of 


acceptance of the 
P ' te : ee ee 
ut business has to go on because the life of the nation 


goes on, and so business always adjusts itself to new con- 
[n all our 


a panic decline 


ditions, no matter how unfavorable they may be 
after 
Before the end of 
its readjustments 
far enough along to get under way at an increasing pace. 
The 3lst annual automobile show in New York has come 
and gone and will be followed in the next few weeks with 
others in the leading cities. The enthusiasm and interest 
manifested bespeaks well for the industry during the year. 


long business history the second year 
has never been as bad as the first year 


the second year business has always had 














tices. “There is no evidence,” according to the commis- The attractiveness of the prices for cars this year makes 
sion, “that the Firestone Company consciously employs any them compelling bargains. 
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PRETTY-SCHEFFER FIRM 
LEASES ADMIRAL PLANT 


The Pretty-Scheffer Rubber Company, 
Carrollton, O., has leased the factory build- 
ngs formerly occupied by the defunct Ad- 
miral Tire & Rubber Company at Coshoc- 
ton, O. The Carrollton firm, which is to 
incorporate a new company for the opera- 
tion of the Coshocton plant, will pay the 
taxes and keep the property in repair for a 
two-year period, after which it may pur 
chase the building, land and machinery tor 
$11,200 

The Pretty-Sche ffer 
manufacturing bathing caps, rubber gloves, 
hot water bottles and other drug store sun- 
dries at a small plant in Carrollton. It pre 
viously operated a larger plant at the same 
place, which was destroyed by fire in Octo 
ber, 1929, at a loss of $150,000. 

The Admiral Tire & Rubber Company 
was originally formed in 1923 and was 
1929. 


company 1s now 


placed in receivership in December, 


It has since been in process of liquidation. 


AKRON RUBBER GROUP 
WILL MEET FEBRUARY 9 


The next meeting of the members of the 
\kron Rubber Group of the American 
Chemical Society will be held at the Fire- 
stone Akron, O., on Monday 
evening, February 9, at 7:45 p. m. Con- 
trary to the usual custom of the group, din- 
ner will not be served and no charge will 
be made for attendance at the meeting. 

There will be presented three papers of 
exceptional interest. The subject of “Re- 
covery of Rubber and Cotton from Uncured 
Tire Ply Scrap by an Extraction Process” 
will be treated by Charles S. Powell, of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. C. M. 
Carson, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, will present a paper on “Changes 
in Crude Rubber During Storage” and H. 
A. Brittain, also of Goodyear, will read a 
paper on “Drop Centre Tires and Rims.” 


Clubhouse, 


FrANK H. Mason, a director of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, was guest of honor at 
a dinner given by JAMes D. Tew, company 
president, in the firm’s executive dining 
room on December 29. The occasion marked 
both the 78th birthday of Mr. Mason and 
the 60th anniversary of the company. Mr. 
Mason himself has been with the Goodrich 
organization for 50 years, working his way 
up from the mill room to a directorship. 


Rubber Laboratory Head 





E. P. W. Kearsley, who is now in charge 
of the rubber testing laboratory of the 
United Carbon Company at Charleston, W. 
Va. He has had considerable experience in 
rubber technology, including several years 
of work with the laboratories of the Fisk 
Rubber Company, where he was engaged 
in researches on the colloidal properties of 
pigments, with reference to their 
dispersion in rubber and oil media. Mr. 
Kearsley obtained most of his education in 
England, later pursuing post graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He is 
well known in the rubber industry for his 
those on the 


special 


technical especially 


subject of sun cracking, 


papers, 


To Foreclose on Houk Plant 

Foreclosure proceedings against the Houk 
Rubber Company plant in Mooreville, O., 
between Dover and New Philadelphia, were 
filed January 8 in common pleas court by 
the Citizens National Bank of New Phila- 
delphia, which claims $59,000 is due on a 
$79,000 loan at 7 per cent made in March, 
1927. The factory, which includes 74 acres 
of land, was occupied successively by the 
Tuscora Rubber Company and the Mono- 
bloc Company, both of which failed. 


Southwark Name is Changed 

The Southwark Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, manufacturer of power tools, hy- 
draulic machinery and testing equipment, has 
transferred the major portion of its assets 
to the Baldwin-Southwark Cerporation, 
which will carry on the business. The com- 
[any was acquired several! months ago by 
the Baldwin Loccmotive Works and inas 
moved from its old Philadelphia plant to 
new factory buildings at Eddystone, Fa. 


FORD CO. LOSES $30,000 
IN L. ALBERT & SON SUIT 
L. Albert & Son, Trenton, N. J., dealers 
in rubber mill machinery, have had an in 
terlocutory judgment of $30,000 made final 
in Common Pleas Court in Hudson County 
against the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 


Mich., for failing to deliver used rubber 
manufacturing machinery which the Tren 
ton firm had purchased. 

The plaintiffs testified that th col 
tracted to purchase the machinery from th 


last February and that it 
was to be delivered from that company’s 
plants at Detroit, Highland Park, 
Rouge and St. Paul. It was alleged that 
the defendant company had made delivery 
of only a small part of the 
ind had put the remainder back in 
at their River Rouge or Dearborn plants 
Considerable expert testimony was used 
in the case by L. Albert & Son, including 
W. C. Hoover, former chief engineer of th« 


Ford company 


River 


equipment sold 


operatior 


B. F. Goodrich Company; Charles Venn, 
former president of the Century Tire & 
Rubber Company; and H. Walter Grote, 
technical superintendent of the Murray 
Rubber Company. Court orders were re- 


ceived to inspect the Ford plants at River 
Rouge, Highland Park, Minneapolis and 


St. Paul. 


XYLOS RUBBER COMPANY 
WINS SAFETY CONTEST 


The Xylos Rubber Company has been an- 
nounced winner in a safety 
ducted during the last six months between 
\kron plants of the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Company. Xylos will be given a bronze 
plaque at a factory-wide safety meeting next 
month, 

The best improvement shown in lost time 
accidents for the last half of 1930 compared 
to the first six months of the year was the 
basis of selecting the winners. Xylos led 
with a decrease of 54.36 per cent, Special 
Goods came second with a 48.76 reduction, 
and Piant No. 1 was third with a 
of 48.07. 


contest con 


decrease 


General Tire Dividend 

Directors of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company have declared a dividend of $1 a 
share, or four per cent, on the common stock 
of the company, payable February 1 to 
stockholders of record as of January 20. 
This is the 60th consecutive disbursement on 
this class of stock. 
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$150,000 FIRE SWEEPS 
KILLIAN RUBBER PLANT 
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Aetna Employes Organize 
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new magazin the rubber department 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City, has come off the 
ress and presents a ndsome appearanc 
the reproducit the cover abo 1 
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Roebling Buys N. J. Wire Cloth 


The corporate existence of e New Jer- 
ev Wire Cloth Company was rminated 
January 1, the business being continued 
by John A. Roebling’ Sons mpany, 
rrenton, N. J The Roebling company ha 
issumed all contracts and obligations of the 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Compan hile the 
ime personnel will continue the manutac 
ture and sale of the entire line 


Rubber Glider Makes Successful Flight 





aesignea 


hown just after 


successful test 


r McDaniel 


ompleted a 


= Shil 
| by layl 


having 


flight at Hoover Field, Washington, D, C 
with Joe Bergling at the controls. The 
others in the picture are William T. Grady, 


assistant builder, at the left and Mr. Mc- 


Daniel. The construction of the glider, 
which is entirely of rubber tubing, was de- 
scribed in detail in Tue Rusrer AcE of 


November 10, 1930. 
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ECONOMIC SERVICE SEES 
BETTER YEAR FOR TRADE 


The Brookmire Economic Service sees a 
better but not necessarily profitable year for 
the tire industry in its forecast of the 193] 
situation. The latest bulletin of the ser- 
vice comments as follows on rubber: 

“We are confident that the tire industry 
is facing a year of improved business it 
1931, but we do not believe that the increase 
in operation schedules for the immediate 
future necessarily means that the industry 
will be operating on a profitable basis, Pri 
duction of tires has been running below co1 
recent months and 


sumptive requirements in 
a demand is expected to occur next spring 


Crude rubber prices have apparently made 
bottom, and inventory troubles are not an 


ticipated for 1931.” 


Pacifie Goodrich Jumps Output 
Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
branch of the 


Production of the 
ber Company, Los Angeles 
b. F. Goodrich Company, was scheduled to 
25 per cent on January 
output was put 


be raised from 20 t 
ae 


into effect on December 1, 


similar increase 
raising the pré 
duction schedul at th it time 3,000 tires 


and 4000 tubes daily 


Form Latex Rubber Company 
The Latex Rubber Company, Newark, 
O., has been incorporated for the manufac- 
ture of products from rubber and rubber 
derivatives. The company has been incor- 
porated for $200,000, with L. W. Crandall 
and Alexander Crandall incorporators. 
L. W. Crandall is head of the Burke Golf 
Company, Newark, O., manufacturer of 


eolf balls, clubs and bags. 


Rubber Stocks Hold Firm 


Securities of the leading rubber manufac- 
turing companies showed little activity and 
no tendency either to advance or decline 
during the fortnight. Closing prices on 
January 20, as compared with the close of 
january 6 and with the high and low prices 
thus far in 1931, follow: 

Last Price 1931 
Jan. 20 Jan. ¢ High Low 
Aetna 4 4 
Ajax 8 Wy a 
American Hard Rubber - 
Dayton A”’ 


Falls 
Faultless - 
Firestone 17% 17 
do. 6% pfd 581g 58% 60% 58 
Fisk li, : ly 
do. ist pfd 1 4 2% 2% 
General ow 95 89, 
do. pfd. 85% 83 
Goodrich 1644 15% 16% 15% 
do. pfd. 64 63 
Goodyear 401, 10% 44% 39% 
do. ist pfd 82 8314 81% 
India gg 13 9% 
Intercontinental 23, 3 2% 
Kelly-Springfield 1% 1% 14, 
do. 6% pfd 35 28% 
Lee $1, 3% 86 814 
Mohawk 5 5%, 5 
do pfd 
Norwalk % 5g 
Pirelli 34 32% 341g 34 
Raybestos-Manhattan 21 19% 
Seiberling 5™% 5 
do. pfd. 35 40 40 35 
U. S. Rubber 12 ; 12% 11% 
4 »5 Le | 


ck pfd 
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New Equipment for Rubber Factories 





Bronander Variable Speed Unit 


The Bronander variable speed unit, now 
eing offered by the Spadone Machine Com- 
any, Inc., 15 Park Row, New York City, 
; a mechanical device capable of delivering 
rom zero an infinite variety of speeds in 





ither direction. It is a smooth running 
ositive drive made in sizes and rated ac 
rding to the standard or conventional 
type speed transmissions to which it is di 
rectly attached. With the speed transmis 
sion running in one direction, the Bronan 
ler unit can be started from zero, in either 
direction, with a full load torque, and conse 
quent slight loss of horsepower within its 
full speed range. Through the adjustment 
means of the constant running variable speed 
transmission, the Bronander unit may be 
brought to a stop, or the speed may be va- 
without jumps, 


either direction, 


slippage. It is a self contained 


ried in 
stops, or 
unit running in oil and is easily and quickly 


installed. 


Stedman Grinding Mill 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works, 
Aurora, Ind., is now offering swing ham- 





mer mills in several types and sizes. The 
type “A” mill, which is illustrated above, 
is a general purpose machine, manufactured 
in mine sizes, designed for 
fine and semi-fine grinding and pulverizing. 
All materials are reduced by the two-stage 


and especially 


reduction method, in which the shattering 
is done in suspension. The finish grinding 
or sizing is accomplished after gravity has 
been overcome. This secondary reduction 
takes place between the face of an adjust- 
able grinding plate and the hammer tips. 
This feature makes possible larger capaci- 
ties, a more uniformly finished product and 


a reduction in maintenance cost. 


Nopak Air Operating Valves 

The primary object of these Nopak valves 
is to provide valve equipment which will re- 
main tight and leakless, not only in the 
closed position, but, likewise, in the operat- 
ing position, The greatest loss of air or 
pressure usually results when the valve is 
in an operating position, due to leakage 
around the plug body and other parts. The 
principle on which these valves are con- 





utilizes the 


structed pressure to assure a 
positive seal of valve parts. The pressure 
is at all times against the valve disc hold 
ing the lapped surface of the disc and valve 
body definitely sealed. The Style B, which 
is illustrated, is typical ot the Nopak three 
and four way air operating valves for single 
and double acting cylinders. They have al 
ready been used successfully in several of 
the larger tire and rubber factories. The 
manufacturer is the Galland-Henning Man- 
ufacturing Company, 2763 South 3lst Street, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Universal Type India Chuck 


A new chuck adaptable to any size core 
has just been brought out by the India Ma- 
chine & Rubber Mold Company, Akron, O. 
This chuck, illustrated herewith, has been 
adopted and is being successfully used in a 
number of the larger tire factories. 

The development of this chuck was made 
necessary on account of the small diameter 
tires in use today. It can be used on all 
bead diameters from 16 inches up, thus 


eliminating the separate chucks which were 
formerly required for each core. The new 
chuck can be placed on the tire building 
machine and it can remain there permanently 
and be used for different size tires simply by 
changing the core sections. With this chuck 





the core sections can be collapsed easily ever 
in small bead diameter tires. 


Sibley-Pym Golf Ball Winder 


The Sibley-Pym Corporation, lynn, 


Mass., is introducing an improved auto 
matic golf ball winding machine, identified 
as its Model B. The machine is of sturdy 
but simple construction, with all rotating 
parts mounted on ball bearings, and is 
equipped with an individual 14 H.P. motor 
\ detector wheel engages the revolving hall 
and selects the low spots on the ball, pre 


senting them in the path of the oncoming 





thread. This great circle winding binds the 
ball together firmly, produces balls of a higt 
degree of roundness and causes each cir- 
cumference of rubber to be efficient in ac- 
tion. An operator requires no previous 


training and can operate several machines 
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: Names in the News : 





. 
> PARE ’ thre lor cde JAUAUDAUUAAVAUUNAASHNIANAUNNLLDUOUUUNOADAUHONNSLHNNUUNAUUOADOASU SS HUNASHUANFOOUDUODOOALOOAGHOGALAUAUGLOOUAUUUAAUALGLEANHHHGAUOUUUUUUUL RALPH K. GUINZBURG, president of the |] 
tment of VM. H ow wit : = a _ ‘ B. Kleinert Rubber Company. was reelected 

e Ansba r-S1 Corpora with ot C. B. O CONNOR TO HEAD January 7 as president of the National N« 
it 50 Union Square, New York City GOODRICH TIRE SALES ten \ssociation. 
iboratories at Rosebank, Statey Islar - 
New York Mr. Parker n charge of tl ; , Dr. ALBERTO PIRELLI, of the Pirelli Rul 
: . C. B. O'Connor, rmer Vv president and , : ; 
iles and ibber laboratory of the newl ' es, : er Company, Milan, Italy, is chairman of 
reneral manager of Goodrich Silvertown, ' - : 
tabl t of tha ~ sie : a special committee of the Internationa 
4 ‘ ‘ ' Inc., the retail division ot the b. ! (200d < 
mpany \ complete ne of colors suit ; rots Chamber of Commerce to make an inquir 
rs oe rich Company, became general sales manager , 
‘ t ‘ rubber compounding will b , a4 ' into the economic realtions between the 
; ; , t the Goodrich tire division on january, ac- a ° . . 
ffered to t trade vet rtly : , i United States and Europe, both directly be 
ording to an announcement by T. G. Graham, 
‘ “Tae , 1 tween the two continents and in other mat 
T t nr { { 1 ‘ ‘ 
H I 5 esident of the nen hfede « « wits 3 ' S Army kets He will initiate a discussion of the 
nited States Rubber Company, spent sev Tank Corps ot re 6wester , _ Mr. ommittee’s findings at the sessions ot the 
ral day n |! Angeles at the beginnin International Chamber to be held in Was! 
f the month as the euest of A. SCHLEICHE! ington, D. C.. from May 4 to 9 

president of the San n rire w Rubber - 

Corporation. The final details of the acqui Rocer E, Turner has returned to Colum 

ition of control of Samson by the United bus, O., to take charge of the central Ohi 

states Rubber Compa vere worked out territory for the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
uring | t Company. For the past few months he had 
been doing special work for the Dunlop or 

Co ws Tha Me Goopeicn. chairman of ganization in the Buffalo and New York 
the hoard of director f the B. F. Goodricl City territories and before that was asso 
- . 9 . i, a ee 

Compat eft a New York City hospital at ciated with the J. Jay Fuller advertising 


agency of Buffalo, 


the end of last mont! iter being under ob 
ervation tor several da for a minor 
rhe CHARLI C. Goon Hu. his brother SUMNER F. SIMpson, president of Ray 
nd a director of the company. was confined bestos-Manhattan, Inc., has been elected 
the Dea ‘ Hosy Prookline. Ma president of the Newfield Bank & Trust 
» week aft econ enly ill on a Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
tra: . y k Citv to his 





Rospert McTAMMANY has been assigned 
to take charge of the central division ot 


Cc. B. OOCONNOR 


the tire department of the B. F. Goodrich 


m L. B. Sep manager the 
earch department the Goodyear Tire & _ minha a Nae al Company. Other division assignments 
O'Connor jomed the Goodrich sales Organi- . | 
Rabi ( nv. and Dr. F. D. Dy ' . which became effective January 1 were 
nuopder ompa i I ETERICH { . ' ol ' Sin a . 1 
zation and worked with the truck tire sales “ar , 
the pnhvsical laboratory research bureau : : ape eastern, G. B. Campion; northwestern, A 
tg : lepartment of the New York branch, be- ae é 
t the B. F. Goodrich Company, together ; — C. Ketty; southwestern, F. E. Meurin; 
ae : ppanty ea caine branch manager at Newark, N. J., in “ee a 2 : 
ith several other members of their re — “we acl , and Pacific, F. E. Trrus. Headquarters for 
M7 oO : , , Bene gsi es 1922, and branch manag at Jacksonville, 
nective department ttended the session ps 192 : " x ts Al the eastern, central and northwestern di 
— nek gOS naa lllbas ea? erGru i . ing called to the cron ot- os . . . . 
€ the American Association for the Ad Mia. in 1929, being called to the H visions will be in Akron. Mr. Meurin will 
I rit fcec i ugust of t} same vear was ‘ ’ Tr 
uncement of Scier t Cleveland durine ie nang, Map eg” say” © be located at Dallas, Tex., and Mr. Titus 
;, adie: wiineas . so managet the tru tire department . os 
: _ ' oe in Los Angeles, Cal. Other sales positions 


he first week tn January : , , — : 
in the revised Goodrich organization include 


W. C. Benotecuy, merchandise manager, 
tire division; H. J. Lintner, sales analyst; 
E, LorRENTZEN, sales research: and H. E 
KELLER, manager subsidiary division 


I B Brews | strict manager at th 
st | wis omMmece I the | | Rubbe T C rT 
any, left that organization on January 3 te 


oin the Tohnson Motor Company. Wauke 


van, lll., as assistant to Coroner C. M : - 

Prver. vice-president in charge of sales an J. A. House, a director of the Goodyear 
ivertising Colonel Piser left the ] Tire & Rubber Company, has been elected 
Rubber Comnany several month to the Federal Advisory Council, Washing 


ton, D. C. He has been president of the 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, O., 
for 14 years. 


‘ lohnsor Motor Compan 


Dr. Enocn KARRE? f the physical re 
earch department of the B. F, Goolricl 


Company, attended the sessions of the Amer 


W. C. Younc, manager of the aeronautics 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 





— mnenow Sy society at ston, Pa., on Company, was the principal speaker at the 
December 29 annual meeting of the Chamber of Com 
merce of Ironton, O., held in the Hotel 
F. G. Srretcn, of the Xvlos Rubber Marting in that city on January 13. 
Company, Ltd., has been chosen a member —_——- 

f the Manchester Sectior mmittee of th J. P. WOODLOCK G. L. Matrutas, general superintendent 
Institution of the Rubber Industry rhe a ig of the mechanical goods division of the B 
Birmingham Section committee for 1931 J. P. Wo HOCK, lormer assistant Manager Ff Goodrich Company, spoke before 250 of 
now includes among its members R. 7 { Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., succeeds Mr the company’s executives and officials at a 
Brown, L. R. Mernacu and I. D. Patt O'Connor as head of this retail sales divi-  seeting in Akron on January 8. He dis- 
son. all of the Goodvear Tvre & Rubber 0" cussed new developments in the Goodrich 


Company, Ltd OOOO $= mechanical goods division 
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W. D. JonHNnson has been appointed mer- 
andising director of the Firestone Tire 

Rubber Company of California, with 
eadquarters at the factory at Los Angeles. 
Harry Case, of the Hamilton Rubber 
ompany, Trenton, N. J., and Bevis Lonc- 
rRETH, president of the Thiokol Corpora- 
ion, Yardville, N. J., recently gave talks 
n “Rubber Production” before the Trenton 
hamber of Commerce 


Horace T. Coox, president of the Acme 
Rubber Company and the Hamilton Rubber 
‘ompany, Trenton, N. J., is spending the 
vinter with his family at Mountain Lakes, 


1- 
Mm ta. - ” 


SLUSSER, vice-president and 
Rubber Cloth 
a candidate 


HoLianp B. 
treasurer of the Pocono 
Company, Trenton, N. J., is 
or re-election to the board of education at 
Princeton, N. J. 

Wituiam E. Duck, managing director of 
the Firestone Tyre & Rubber Company fac- 
tory at Brentford, England, spent the week 
f January 12 conferring with officials of 
the parent company at Akron. He reported 
Firestone business in England as excellent, 
stating that the plant has been operating on 


1 24-hour day basis since it opened two 
years ago. 
Hucu ALLEN, publications manager of 


the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, was 
the author of an article entitled “Dirigible” 
in the December issue of Westrn Flying in 
which he points out the safety of lighter 
than air craft. 


DonaLp W. Smita, American trade com- 
missioner under the Department of Com- 
merce at Singapore, was a visitor to Akron 
last month, He stated that in his opinion 
rubber growing was receding in Malaya so 
that scores of smaller estates will be per- 
mitted to grow up in jungle. 


J. R. Hansen has been transferred from 
the Detroit factory of the United States 
Rubber Company to the Passaic, N. J., 
plant, where he will act as supervisor of 
safety. Mr. Hansen is secretary of the 
Rubber Section of the National Safety 
Council. 


Vv. 1 


MONTENYOHL, treasurer of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, spoke before 200 
members of the company’s management 
group last month at the Akron City Club. 
He talked on sales, service and credits. 


FrevericK R. Sayen, president of the 
Mercer Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., 
recently gave a talk on the rubber industry 
in Trenton before the members of the Tren- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, arrived 
at his winter home at Miami Beach, Fla., 
late last month, together with Mrs. Fire- 
stone and other members of his family. 
They will remain there until March. 


419 
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FIRESTONE DEMANDS END 
TO SLAVERY IN LIBERIA 


The report of the International Commit- 
tee on Forced Labor in Liberia, officially 
released on January 10, disclosed conditions 
of actual slavery in certain sections of the 
country, but absolved the Firestone Planta 
tions Company of consciously using any but 
voluntary labor. Before the report was 
published in full, President King and Vice- 
President Yancy of Liberia both resigned. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., president of the 
Firestone Plantations Company, has written 
to Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, 
urging that the United States take whatever 
steps possible to correct such conditions. 
“As you know,” he said, “the existence of 
such conditions has been a source of grave 
concern to us and has interfered with our 
obtaining free labor, upon which we insisted 
from the first day we went into Liberia.” 


ESTATE WORKERS OFFER 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Thus far the unemployment problem in 
Malava rubber centres has been well handled 
by the Government and by the committees 
which have been formed at every centre of 
importance in the Penirisula, and so far the 
matter is being dealt with efficiently. Indian 
and Chinese unemployment has so far been 
met by repatriation of the men thrown out 
of work to their respective countries, and 
the restriction on immigration imposed by 
the Government has proved an effective 
measure. 

The worst of the trouble, however, has 
not been reached, and, serious as it now is, 
may yet put a heavy strain on the country. 
The problem of unemployed Europeans in 


the next three months is one which miay tax 
the ingenuity of the committees and the re- 
sources of the country severely imnless em 
ployers decide to retain the services of such 
men who have served them efficiently in the 
past but temporarily are superfluous in the 
present crisis, 

With any recovery of the markets these 
men will be needed. Skilled in their pro- 
fessions, trained to handle men in the East, 
and speaking the languages of their labour 
forces, they are assets to the country. 





RUBBER ESTATES CURTAIL 
THEIR 1931 PRODUCTION 





Several rubber producing companies re- 
cently issued statements on tapping policy. 
The directors of the East Asiatic Rubber 
Estates (comprising 11,109 acres planted, of 
which 10,620 acres are mature rubber) have 
adopted a modified system of tapping, under 
which the output during 1931 will be cur- 
tailed by approximately 1,000,000 Ib. 

The Mount Austin (Johore) Rubber Es 
tates, whose total planted area comprises 11,- 
503 acres (of which 10,772 acres are ma- 
ture), have also adopted a similar restricted 
system of tapping, under which the owtput 


dering 1931 will be reduced by approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 Ib. 
The policy adopted by the two com- 


panies, it is stated, aims at a conservation 
of bark and amelioration of the general 
position by reduction of the quantity of 
rubber placed upon the market. 

For 1931 the directors of F. M. S. Rubber 
Planters Estates and the Mambau (F. M. S.) 
Rubber Co. have decided to adopt a tapping 
policy by which the potential output will be 
reduced by approximately 500,000 Ib. and 
100,000 Ib. respectively. 












































Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
FROM JANUARY 5 TO JANUARY 19, 1931 
Spot Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aue. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Sales 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 

Jan. 5 6 8.45) «(8.40 «(8.45 (8.65) (OR.72)~—COROCO«R91)SCi«.02S—«d12Ss—«iS—i«HSC«*SLARSC«@O+«SG 27 
6 8.31 8.22 8.32 8.45 8.55 8.65 8.76 8.90 8.98 9.05 9.18 9.31 9.44 1 
7 8.25 8.25 8.35 8.45 8.55 8.65 8.75 8.83 8.92 9.00 9.15 9.28 9.41 28 
8 8.31 8.25 8.35 8.47 8.58 8.7 8.77 8.85 8.95 9.03 9.18 9.30 9.40 9 
9 8.50 8.45 8.56 8.67 8.76 8.85 8.96 9.07 9.17 9.28 9.35 9.47 9.59 26 
10 8.50 8.45 8.55 8.64 8.74 8.84 8.94 9.04 9.12 9.20 9.33 9.45 9.57 15 
12 8.56 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.18 9.25 9.388 9.50 9.62 13 
13 8.56 8.50 8.58 8.66 8.75 8.85 8.95 9.05 9.13 9.20 9.33 9.45 9.55 10 
14 8.56 8.50 8.59 8.67 8.76 8.85 8.95 9.05 9.15 9.25 9.38 9.49 9.59 & 
15 8.43 8.35 8.38 8.42 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.00 9.15 9.26 9.36 29 
16 8.31 8.25 8.33 8.40 8.49 8.58 8.68 8.77 8.87 8.97 9.08 9.19 9.30 8g 
17 8.31 8.25 8.33 8.40 8.49 8.58 8.68 8.77 8.87 8.97 9.08 9.19 9.30 2 
19 8.10 8.05 8.15 8.25 835 8.465 &85 6h 8.75 825 8.96 9.07 9.18 57 

oft Old ‘A” Contract of 2% Tons 
Jan. 56 —— 8.40 840 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.20 9.40 9.50 20 
6 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.60 8 60 8.70 8.20 8.90 9.10 9.20 9.30 7 
7 8 20 8.30 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.10 9.20 9.30 18 
8 8.20 8.30 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.10 9.20 9.30 68 
9 8.40 8.50 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.30 9.40 9.50 3 
10 8.40 8.50 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.30 9.40 9.50 24 
12 8.50 8.60 860 8.70 880 8.909 9.00 9.00 9.10 9.80 9.40 9.50 16 
13 8.50 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.30 9.40 9.50 91 
14 8.50 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.30 9.40 9.50 25 
15 8.30 8.30 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.10 9.20 9.30 76 
16 8.20 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.20 9 
_17 —~— 820 820 8320 8.40 8.50 £60 8.70 880 890 9.00 9.10 9.20 9 
19 8.00 8.00 8.10 8.30 8.40 8.40 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.90 9.00 9.10 49 
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FIRESTONE OF ARGENTINA 
PLANT WILL OPEN IN MAY 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

new tire factory in the Argentine will be 

May 1, 1931 The plant is 

Buenos Aires, and 


production by 


located at Lliavall ear 

will have a capacity of 1,000 tires and tubes 
daily It will be operated by the recentl) 
formed Argentine Com Firestone ci 


la Argentine, S. A 


Officers of the new South American plam 


are Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., chairman o1 
the board of directors; Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., president; E. ¢ Shule and Sam 
uel Broers, vice-presidents at J} ame \ 
Wilkinsor ecretary and treasur 

[he plant will be over 800 feet long, of 
the latest type embody all of th 
medern method evelop Firestone ci 


Raw materials will come into on 


gineers 
end of the factor) finished tires, in 
pected and wrapp vill emerge from t! 
othe experience ‘ from bwilding th 
Firestcne tire ict iT Los Angeles arn 
Brent for Eenglas led to tl type of 
structior 

The factory 1 x ( nely well locat 
from the tandpoint f ibor supply and 
transportation, availability f power and 
water supph he te has a frontage ot 
1,300 feet on the main paved highway lead 
ing t Bue Aires from Eccheverrea, i 
approximately 00 feet deep and cover 
ixty acre The mai 11 f the Souther 
Railroad, on the most important rail 
roads n the Argentine dj ns the north 
side of the propert 


RUBBER INSTITUTION TO 
HOLD SEVERAL MEETINGS 


Member f the Londor 


and District S« 
tion of the Institution of the Rubber Indus 
try will meet February 2 at the Arts The 


atre Club, London, to hear C. W. Shacklock 


present “A Review of the Contributions of 
X-ray to Rubber.” On February 6, th 
West of England Section will assemble at 
lrowbridge to listen to a paper ty Dr. D 


F. Twiss on “Impurities of Importance to 
the Rubber Industry.” 

The Manchester Sect hold a joint 
meeting with other cieties on February 6 
at the Engineers’ Club in that city A. Fra 
ser will present a papet Plant Used in 


the Manufacture of Synthet Rubber,” and 
technical 
Dyestuffs Cor 
meeting of the 


a special paper will be read by a 
representative of the British 


poration There will be a 


Midland Section « February 10 at thie 
Gsrand Hotel, Leicester, at which S. G. Ball 
will speak on “The Manufacture and Use 
ef Rubber Goods in the Far East.” 


Srr WitziraM Letts, chairman of the Fisk 
Tyre Company, Ltd., British affiliate of the 
Fisk Rubber Company, has resigned his po- 


sition both as chairman and as director 


Dominion Rubber to Expand 
Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., 1s 
receiving bids for the construction of an ad- 
lition to its factory. The cost of the new 
is estimated at $100,000. 


[he 


addition 


November Golf Ball Imports 


Imports of golf balls into the United 
States during November, 1930, numbered 
78,240, valued at $25,536. [his compares 


with imports of 61,078 balls, worth $20,528, 

in October and with imports of 43,072 balls, 

valued at $13,901, in November, 1929. The 

unit value per ball in November, 1930, was 

32.7 cents as compared to 33.5 cents in Oc- 
her and 33.7 cents in September. 


STEDFAST RUBBER WILL 
OPEN CANADIAN FACTORY 


The Stedfast Rubber Company, of Bos- 
ton and North Easton, Mass., 
angemenis to a new plant in Granby, 
From this factory, the company will 
trade 


is making at 
open 
Oue 
Canadian with a complet: 
line of Kafsted 
Stedfast fabric for reinforcing and plump- 
ng leather, also backing 


cloth and sock lining 


serve the 


quarter lining material 


and loth, cove 


The company’s Canadian business has 
risen steadily in recent years, making this 
tep necessary. 


I 


DUTCH FOOTWEAR IMPORTS 
REACH NEW PEAK IN 1930 


Imports ot rubber footwear into the Neth 
erlands, which have increased steadily dur 
ing recent years, reached a new high point 
in 1930 of probably 2,000,000 pairs, ever 
though retrenchment has prevailed in most 


world markets Chis important market 
however, is one in which American an 
Canadian exporters participate but little. 


Che leading suppliers of this trade are Bel 


gium, Germany and the United Kingdom, 
with German exports expanding at a rapid 
rate in recent years 

France, formerly an important source fo: 


dropped out of the 
back to lea 
Canada in 1930 
and Danzig et 


rubber footwear, almost 
competition m 1929, but 
United States and 
Czechoslovakia and P 


Cailkt 
the 
Nand 
with good 
strength o1 


the trade it intervals 
shipments, the g 
Poland being shown in 

Every exporting 
trade expansion ol 


ter imto 
sized eatest 


1930. 
country 


shared in the 
1930, but Belgium an 
Germany furnish practically 
three-fourths of the entire trade. The ex 
ports of the United combined wit 
those of Canada, were at the bottom of the 
list. 


continued to 
tates, 


No tariff preferences are accorded an 


country exporting to the Netherlands, an 
price is, therefore, the chief consideration 
in competing with the heaper product o1 


Belgium and German) 


Various Drug Sundries kind 
A Marketin United Kingdom 


HERE is a steadily increasing market 

a | for drug sundries of various types and 
of all price ranges in the United Kin; 

iom. Rubber hot water bottles, it need 
hardly be stated, have a large winter sale, 
and they are heavily advertised by all drug 
and department stores. The letter qualit: 
bottles appear to be the products of English 
manufacturers, prices retail ranging from 4s 
(97 cents) for a 10-inch by 6-inch 
rubber bottle to 6s. 9d. ($1.64) or ov 
12 inches by 10 inches of 


searne:| 


similar type. Re 


tailers report a large turnover in moulded 


seamless bottles, some of which are imported 


Average small prices are about 2s. 6d, (00 


cents) retail each. Wholesalers state that a 


seamless bottle to he competitive must 


delivered to wholesaler at about Is. 4d. (32 
cents (each) or 16s. ($3.89) per dozen. Nov 


elty bottles with animal design covered in 
plush and woolley materials range from 36s. 
($8.75) to 40s. ($9.73) per dozen wholesale 


for the 10-inch bv 8-inch size 


Rubber Gloves Selling Well 
Household rubber gloves are receiving a 
good sale. According to United Kingdom 
statistics, imports from the United States in 
1929 were 36,641 dozen pairs (£18,263) ard 


from Germany 11,760 dozen pairs (£5,382), 
while in 1928 imports from the Unite 
States amaunted to 31,312 dozen pairs (£16,- 
893) and from Germany 24,173 dozen pairs 


(£7,871). Cheap varieties are being sold 
in 15-cent stores at 6d. (12 cents) per glove, 
while drug and departricnta! stores oife1 
gloves at ls. 6d. (36 cents) per pair for 


light rubber, and 3s. 6d. (85 cents) per pair 
for better quality. Surgical rubber gloves 
in smooth finish are quoted bv ome English 
manufacturer to wholesalers at 27s. ($6.56 
and in rough finish at 30s. ($7.29) per 
dozen pairs. The above prices by no means 
comprise what is being quoted on this mar- 


ket, but may be taken as illustrative of the 
general level of prices 
Variety Stores a Good Market 
Other articles which are finding a fair 


sale in the 15-cent store trade and depart- 
mental stores are rubber sponges, small rub- 
ber hoods and capes in pastel shades, frilled 
rubber aprons, and rubber toys. Retail! prices 
vary for each of these articles from 6d. (12 
cents) upwards. The United States, Ger- 
many, France, and Sweden are the major 
sources of supply for rubber toys 
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= RUBBER CONGRESS TO BE 


HELD IN PARIS IN MAY 


> — 


he Syndicat du Caoutchouc has organ- 
da technical rubber congress to be held 
, oe: the occasion of the opening of the In- 
DRTS | ternational Colonial Exposition in Paris to- 


1930 





rd the end of May. Papers dealing with 


chemistry and manufacture of rubber 
e Neth li be read and discussed, and the Insti- 
ly dur tution of the Rubber Industry, of Great 
h point Rritain and the German Society of Rubber 
5, ever (Chemists and Engineers have agreed to par- 
mn most ticipate. 
market M. Fric is in charge of matters dealing 
in ane th the general chemistry of rubber section 
little. and M. Paul Bary is in charge of the con- 
re Bel ferences on colloidal chemistry. The defi- 
ngdom, nite date for the rubber conference has not 
| rapid vet been decided upon. 
tn. | VISIT TO ENGLAND IS 
0 lea POSTPONED UNTIL 1933 
1930 on 
» Reed [he proposed visit to England of mem 
ue rs of the Rubber Division of the Ameri 
=o can Chemical Society for a joint conference 
th the members of the Institution of the 
m te Rubber Industry has been postponed until 
eg 933. It had previously been scheduled for 
cape cither May or June, 1931, 
nee [he invitation of the I. R. I. for Ameri 
op | can rubber technologists to attend a joint 
"7 conference was accepted by the Rubber Divi- 
d an ion, A. C. S., last March. At the time, J. 
when M. Bierer was appointed chairman of a 
cogger sub-committee to make all arrangements, the 
stiles other members being R. P. Dinsmore and A 


\. Somerville. 


American Eraser Trade Grows 
[he United States supplies practically the 
whole world with rubber bands and erascrs, 
| this trade has grown tremendously in 


and 
WH recent years. In 1926 exports of these arti- 


cles amounted to only 3,647 pounds, but by 


Ezra D. Davidson 


Ezra D. Davidson, rubber machinery sales 
engineer of the Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., died at his home 
in that city on December 30, after an illness 
that had its incepiion last April. He was 
known in the rubber industry, espe- 
cially in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and other parts of the East. 

Born in Ansonia on December 5, 1886, Mr. 


well 


Davidson was educated in that city’s schools, 
leaving the high school to enter the plant of 


the old Farrel Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany. He spent 29 vears with the Farrel 
and = Farrel-Birmingham companies. In 





earlier years, Mr. Davidson was a member 
of the team of the Farrel 
foundry in Industrial Basketball 


championship 
the old 
League. 

Funeral services were held January 2, 
pallbearers including Franklin 
Farrel, Jr., Nelson W. Pickering, Alton 
Farre!, D. R. Bowen, Franklin R. Hoadley, 


the 


honorary 


Carl Hitchcock, Carol E. Burton and Emil 
H. Berges. The active bearers were David 
Milne, Edwin L. Lyon, Philip V. Tippet, 
Carl F. Schnuck, John I. Welters and Al 


bert C. Seaton. 
































CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 












SITUATION WANTED 


PRACTICAL ENGINEER, 15 years experience 
with four leading rubber factories, desires 
connection in development, efficiency or plant 
engineering Address Box 574, Tue Rur- 
BER AGE. 





HELP WANTED 


RupeerR CuHemist, capable of taking control 
of processes in manufacturing, trouble shoot- 
ing, research and development work in estab- 
lished brake lining factory \ddress Box 
575, Tue Rupper Ace. 


Examinations for Assistant Scien- 
tific Aide Under Scientific Helper 
The 


sicn 


United States Civil Service Commis 
announces that open competitive ex 
Assistant Aides 
and Under Scientific Helpers will be held 
shortly to fill vacancies in various cotton and 
rubber investigations in the Southern States. 
now being conducted by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. Ap 
from the Civil 


aminations for Scientific 


can be secured 
Commission, Washington, D. C 
and must be filled out and returned 
later than February 24, 1931, 

The entrance salaries for assistant 
tific aide range from $1,620 to $1,980 a 
year, and for under scientific helper from 
$1,260 to $1,620 a year. 

Competitors will be rated on practical 
questions relative to the duties of the posi 
tion, and also on their education, training, 


plications 
Service 
not 


sciel 

















299 ; ‘ experience 
‘> [ 1929 domestic manufacturers shipped 1,06/,- Consulting Rubber Technologist Br. acorn . | 
nited rAe 3 7: Tntted Kimad . afer ~ompiletion ot at least one year of study 
345 pounds. The United Kingdom remairs ' ye ud) 
£16,- he best customer for these items. PRACTICAL = a college prllrsgctesr hans, Meee retognized 
pairs ie) Maw | @wanty pense’ eapestenee elth te lenses standing, and two years of experience in 
sold : . : | and most successful companies in the laboratory or field work with cotton, rubber, 
love, Goodrich Safety Contest country or other tropical plants, or completion of 
oifet Che workers of the Miller Rubher Prod- Physical and Chemical Testing three years of suitable experience, one year 
for ucts Company, Inc., and the Philadelphia | Special facilities for abrasion and quick of which must have been directly in line 
pair Rubber Works Company will compete with age tests with the duties of the position, are required 
loves | those ot divisions of the B. F. Goodrich Expert Advice to Correct Factory for the position of assistant scientific aide. 
glish |} Company in the two six-month safety con- Trouble For the position of under scientific helper, 
. <6) tests of 1931, according to Walter L. Schnei- New Processes and Formulas applicants must have had at least one year 
per | er, safety engineer. A new trophy will be Developed of practical experience in connection with 
cans ffered in place of the one to be awarded : 2 agricultural experimental work in the lab- 
mar- january 26 to the tire division for the best R. R. Olin Laboratories oratory or in the field; provided, that the 
the record in the last two and a half years. The P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHTO completion of one or more standard high- 
tire division won permanent possession of | Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W school courses in science will be accepted in 
the trophy by leading in three contests. _ os lieu of the required experience. 
. 
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' 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 20, 1931 
RUBBER Reclaimed 
Crude Scrap Consumption of reclaimed rubber slumpex 
to the lowest level in years during Decem 
URING the tortmght the price ol Scrap dealers have noted an increase in her, but has increased appreciably _ this 
whe bet ‘ | racti , “ : % 
he rut . a nee prac demand following the pick-up in tire factory month due to the spurt in tire factory opera 
all tationat declining traction ; tions Prices for . waekoden miede fe 
” f grades. The dail activity with its consequent impetus to th sane or the variou grades have 
lv in the case few grade i ; , remained practically unchanged during the 
closing price for ribbed smoked sheets at production and consumption of .reclaim fortnight, as have the quotations for the 
ew York rose to 8% cents early in the pe Prices still remain at extremely low levels crude commodity. The latest prices follow: 
riod o1 ew t ti ; ime oe a ac > = = and collections are difficult. Late quotations Aigh Tensile 
krot e tactorn jut te a and closed , , 
\kron tir “2 ' ' for the various grades of scrap rubber wer Super-Reclaim Black Ih. .08%@ .08% 
n January 20 at & ents after the publi High Tensile Red >. .08%@ .08% 
, is follows: 
cation of the “ onsumption report tor . Shoe 
December and the tremendous rise of de (Prices to Consumer) Unwashed bh. .06 @ 60% 
mestic stocks to a new peak Auto tire peelings ton 23.50 @25.00 Washed hm. .08 @ .08\% 
Mixed auto ton 12.00 @12.50 ve + (Fleati o %@ % 
| here ontinue t he evidences ot curtall 350 : NO. (Floating) ° 08 ») .08 
“ORS , Bicycle tires ton 9.00 @10.00 No. 2 (Compounded) 1b. .07%@ .07% 
ment of productior n eastern cstates, Dut 1 Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @26.00 Tires 
at)l] ‘TAINS a stion wi } oO ut of _ 
till remains a que i vhether out ( Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.25 Black Ib. 05%@ .06 
the crude commodity will be brought dow: Arctics, untrimmed ewt. .90 @ 1.00 Black, selected tires ib. 06 @ .06% 
to the level of world umption this year Inner tubes, No. 1 tb. 05%@ .05% — Gray Ib. .07 @ 07% 
Manutacturet veve! ire now pure has Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded Whi Gray Db. 07%@ 08 
anufactu >. .02%@ .02% hite bh. .08%@ .09 
ine crude rubber. and brokers are advising P . , Truck, Heavy Gravity ib. .6 @ .06% 
ve whee Inner Tubes, Red Dm. .02%@ .02% Truck, Light Gravity ib. 06%@ .06% 
thre sme itive ] na I co , ¥ . 
+ , The for Air Brake Hose ton 10.00 @12.00 Miscellaneous 
en ‘PP — : _— <5 Rubber Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 Mechanical blends ih. 05 @ .05% 
‘ } market Navy ilso een more active 
| llowin the lida Caso! mae - eat ae “ ; ee 
Prices quoted on the New York outsid COTTON and FABRICS 
market at tl lanuat 1) were as Peeler, carded, 13/3/23 Ib. .30%@ .30% 
Sallion Cotton Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 ih. 31 @ 81% 
HI — eee f =. 7 Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 ib. .48 @ .48% 
osing price tor middiung upia Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 bh. .47 @ AT 
, cotton on the New York market has : "ERS 
Plantations— ¥e" aoe 8: oy Caavens 
varied during the fortnight between Carded, American 8 oz. Ib. .264%@ .27 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets ’ aft 2 nte 2 not On Tar - Carded, American, 10 oz. TD. .246 @ .26% 
Spot-Ja 8 @ 0844 0.00 ane U.K) cent i pound ; — Carded, American, 12 oz ih. .254%4@ .26% 
Jan.-Mar 08 @ O08 Fs ”) it closed at 10.20 cents as mpared t Carded, American, 14 oz. i. .26 @ .26 
Apr.-Jun 0H@ .05% 1S cents on Tanuarv 4 LENO BREAKER 
First Latex ep pot O8Sua os : ' , Carded America! 1 . bh 26 @ 32 
- : 75% ( 07% The important factors aring on th arded, American, 8% oz. - 2 .32 
a _ ae we 07S ; mport -™ , , ' “3 : . Carded, American, 10% oz ib. .26 @ .82 
mb repe, | ‘ GC ‘ — ’ continix long same gener: ame Be a ‘ 
amber Crepe, i 07% @ 07} ommodity continue along the sam _— SQUARE WOVEN 
Brown Crepe, Clean thir OTKG 07% trend as in recent months, no fundamental Carded, American, 17% oz 
Brown Crepe, specky ne hanges being apparent in the last two 23-11 ply hb. 338 @ .88% 
Liquid Latex, per gal. 716 @ .8 — : i . - . Carded, American, 17% oz 
veeks. The demand still fails to improve, 10-ply tb. .25 @ 25% 
ile the supply remains lara Foreig 
ras . . 
Para narkets are weaker than our own, due in Sheetings 
Up-river e a G , some measure to the efforts toward price 1 aces <m ticall 
j i ’ i omina ' 7 1e sheetings market was practically un- 
a 07 @ .08 tabilization made by the Farm Board. , "ee 
Up-river Coarse : <x : : : 3 , changed after the past fortnight, although 
Acre Bolivian, fir 11%@ The high, low and closing prices for the ' 1 ¢ - 
Caucho Ball, Upp 07 @ .08 , WwW York Cott 7 some grades declined fractionally. The latest 
r : ' : . oO no ( the . ew ork ( on . . ver 
Wslands, fine Nominal mmodity on , . quotations, as quoted by the Textile Brokers 
change on January 20 were as follows: Relilietlei: wate oe fnfinwe. 
High Low Close Close : ; : : 
Centrals Jan. 20 Jan. 6 40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. - @ OT% 
* ' 1 92 10.1 9.94 40-inch, 2.85-yard yd @ .06% 
Central, scrap @ «01 o 9.9 0.10 - ~~ ; 4 
07 Mar. 10.29 10.10 10.26 10.14 40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. ? 07% 
Bomeraldne @ —- 10.54 10.35 10.58 10.41 40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. .06%,@ .06% 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. @ .05% 
Balata = P 10-inch, 4.25-yard yd. @ .05% 
Block, Colombia Nomina Tire Fabrics 
Ciudac 31 ? 31% _ : . - . 
Bloc! ; a The consumption of cotton fabric the Ducks 
production of tires and tubes during Novem The various grade + ducks used 
LONDON MARKET her amounted to 10,522,306 pounds, accord- in the rubber industry remained firm in 
Te ers PE == ; 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers ng to the Rubhe Mar ufacturers’ Asso a- price during the last two weeks. Even at 
Sp t ~ ou e Pty pr tion Consumption in December was, of the present low levels. however. little busi- 
aoe - *@ 4a course, lower, but it is « xpected that the ness is reported. The current quotations 
present month will show an appreciable m- — fojjow: 
SINGAPORE MARKET rease. Late prices follow: Belting and Hose th - @ 24 
CORD Enameling hm. .22 @ .24 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheetse—Sellers Peeler, carded, 28/4/38 th. 344%@ .84% Single filling th. .10%@ .12 
" @ 3%4 Peeler. carded. 28/5/38 tm. .38 @ .88% Double filling m. 18 @ .14 
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r HE reduction of a half-cent in the price quotations on carbon black made 
on December 26 has caused somewhat more activity in buying by the 
rubber manufacturing companies. The resumption of 


leading tire and 


e-day week 


k schedules with longer hours in some 


of the largest plants has also 


wtsibeted to an increase in the consumption of this important compounding 


iterial. 


The price range and general demand in the case of other rubber 


emicals and compounding ingredients has remained practically unchanged in 


fortnight. New accelerators, introduced by two of the leading rubber 
emical houses, have met with favorable receptions. 
ACCELERATORS Lithopone, Azolith Ib. 05%@ .05% 

oO : Lithopone, Vanolith ib. 06%Q — 

rganic eee ib jn 
ib 24 @ 227 Titanium oxide . : 

A- b. 33 "36 0C*S Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 

A-5-10 - 2 a | i. .064@ .07 
At a e = Titanox C, f.0.b. St. Louis, os ov atie 
ne _ ro S y | Zine Oxide—American Process 

A-20 tb. 64 @ .68 American Azo: 

A-32 bb. 30 @ .9% ZZZ (lead free) ......... tb. .06%@ = 

Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... tb. 65 @ .70 ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06% @ .06% 
Aniline oil, drums, Horsehead Brand: - 

f.o.b. works Ib. 15 @ .16 ar > r ¢ ot 
Captax th reen oe . . ° 
Crylene b. 55 @ .66 XX Red, lead free .....Jb. 064 @ 07 

paste tb. 45 @ «55 | Kadax, black label 2 e . 

Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine tb. 42 @ A4% blue label tb. 09% @ .09% 
Diphenylguanidine tb. 30 @ 82% red label tb. 08 @ .08% 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 45 @ .47™% | Zinc Oxide—French Process 
Formaldehyde aniline tb. 374%@ .40 White seal = * 11%@ .11% 
Heptene Ib. -40 — a eee tb. 10%@ .10% 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. 584%@ .61 Red seal _-. 09%@ .09% 
Lithex 1b. 18 20 | Yellows 
Methylenedianiline Ib. 87%4@ _ .40 GON ik Sikcadc denne th. .16%@ «17 
Monex ib. 825 @ -- Ocher, French medium ..1b. .02 @ .08 
Oxynens > = } -80 domestic ae et 01%@ .02 
*nenex . . —_ 
eg Zz _ a g a COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
R & H 50 th. 140 @ .42% | Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 
R & H 397 tb. 15 @ .17% Ammonia carbonate, lump ....Ib. 07%Q@ .07% 
R-2 tb. 1.95 @ 2.15 Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 
Safes tb. 1.20 S 1.25 Barium carbonate tb. 08%@ _ .05 
sppx tb. «s+ & = Barium Dust — * 06 @ .06 
S «Es No. 1 tb. Barytes southern a ton be geen 

No. 2 tb. Western prime white... ton 

Tensilac No. 39 tb. 40 @ A2% imported ton 27.00 @36.00 
ensilac, No. 41 . 50 @ .52% | Basofor bh 0%4@ — 
Thermio F th, 50 @ .55 wor agen m. 02 @ .08 
hioearbanili ib. .25%@ .28 Blacks A. 

a ata ome tb. 7 “¢ _— Arrow ‘“Aerfloted’’ tb. .04 @ .09 

‘ tb. 120 @ — Bone Black tb. 06 @ .12% 

ehenpteunaitinn ib. 58 @ 62% Carbon, compressed » ee 2) 
a Ib. Carbon, uncompressed Tb. 08%@ .07% 
Nee , 75 @ 1.00 Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana Tb. .08%@ ~ 
ne . Measles Disperso, f.o.b. Texas... .086@ - 

she ay : Drop Black . 06 @ .14 
\ brain = Fumonex tb. .084%4@ .07% 
7.22.p : - 5 Excello, compressed tb. 05 @ .09 
Z-88-F rb. 50 @ 60 - 

Pate » Gastex, f.o.b. Texas tb. 038 @ .06 
. Lamp Black th. 10 @ .40 

Inorganic ee at th 4 @ 09 
Lead, sublimed blue tb. 084%G@ — The ie-Th tb ' ~ 
Leed. ahite th. 08%@ .03% eee ermax ®. 

Litharge, domestic tb. o7T%a@ — hy *. 
Magnesia, calcined, ee eee ‘ 
light per 160 tb. 5.85 @ 5.45 United carbon, fob Tex. bh. 04 @ .09 
“> an per 100 3.65 @ 3.75 Velvetex carbon tb 03 @ .06 
7 5 ; a Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 75.00 @90.00 
Carrara filler bi) 01% @ .02 
COLORS Catalpo (fact.) tb. 02 @— 
Clay. Kaolin. domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 
acks (See Compounding Materials) Aerfloted, Suprex ton 8.00 @20.00 

slues Colloidal tb. 05 @ .08 

Prussian tb. 35 @ .36 Congaree c. 1. 

Ultramarine tb. 06 @_ «32 f.o.b. mine ton 900 @ — 

wns Dark Blue Ridge ton 

Sienna, Italian tb. 05%@ .12% Dixie ton 

Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ .07 Langford ton 
reens Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 
Chrome, light tb. 30 @ _ «.82 Mineral Flour, 
medium = = @ = el. f.o.b. mine ton 20.00 @23.00 
dark . . eo - Par ton 
Chromium Oxide, bbl... Ib. 3444@ _ .351 Tensulite 15.00 @ — 
Reds Glues. extra white tb. 22 @ .26 
Antimony medium white th. 20 @ .24 
crimson, 15/17 1b. 40 @ .44 Magnesia. carbonate th. 08% @ .11 
sulfur, free tb. 56 @ .66 Mica. white water ernd. th. 06 @ .OR 
golden, 15/17 F.S. D. 20 @ .25 Off color (biotite) Tt. 05 @ .07 
Indian English th. 08 @ .l1l1 Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02 @ .05 
Domestic (Maroon) tb. 11 @=-— Soapstone. powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 
Oximony Tb. 1384@ — Starch. powdered ewt. 3.62 @ 3.92 
Red oxide, pure b. 10 @ «12 Tale. domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. Pyrax A ton 
Springfield tb. 08%@ «10 Whiting. commercial ewt. — @ 1.00 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton Ib. 08%@ — English cliffstone ewt. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Venetian red tb. 08 @ 0 Quaker ton 
Vermillion. quicksilver. Sunerfine ton 10.00 @12.00 
English tb 1.75 @ 1.80 Sussex ton 
Vhites Witer ton 20.00 @ — 
Lithopone, Akcolith th. .053/5@ .06 Zine Carbonate tb. 09% 10% 
Lithopone, Albalith Tb. 054% @ .05% Zine Stearate tr. 28 @ 241 
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Genasco (factory) ton -50.00 @652.00 
Granulated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ton 
Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 
Parmr, solid ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @é42.00 
Pioneer-granulated ton 560.00 @52.00 
R & H Hytro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 84.00 @80.00 
M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @s80.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, °6 degrees ewt. 56.00 @ 5.26 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ....cwt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Db. 3838%@ _ .35 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Ib. 15 @ «16 
Stearex Ib. 13 @ «.17 
Stearic, double pressed....1b. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 140 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 08%@ .10% 
Cottonseed, crude .................... 06%@ .07 
Cycline gal. 27 @ .34 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) ib. 08% _ 

Less «1. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 04 - 

Lots less than 10 bbls. .Ib. 044%@ .04% 
Fluxrite tb. 054%G@ 06% 
Palm Lagos tb. 05% -06 

Niger tb. -054 @ 05% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 -—~ 
Petrolatum, white ». 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 18 @ .28 
Pine, steam distilled ... gal. 66 @ .70 

destructively distilled gal. 54 g -55 
Witco Palm Oil b. -ll _ 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) Ih. .02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Tb. 064%4@ .07T% 

coal tar wal. -0542@ 

pine, 200 th. gr. wt. bbl. 7.00 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. - @ 5.45 
Pigmentar gal. 18 -23 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 18.50 15.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Ib. ii @ 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 40 @ 44 
Benzol, 90% gal. 21 @ .28 
Carbon, bisulphide tb. 054%@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride tb. 064%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 146@— 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 0 @-— 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 41 @ A 

wood gal. 87 4 89 

destructively distilled gal. -35 _ 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white tb. 34 @ _ .36 
Carnauba Ib. 30 @ «34 
Ceresin, white tb. 10 @ .11 
Montan, crude tb. 064%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ .26 
green tb. 26 @ _ .80 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale Dd. 02%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126 %b. 02%@ — 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 8%Q — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. o3%a@ — 
Refined, 135/187 th. 6%4a@ — 
Refined, 138/140 Yb. 0™%e@a — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin tb. 
Powder tb. 
White Tb. 
Albasan th. 70 @ .16 
Antox tb. 
B-L-E . 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Resistox tb. 54 @ «57 
Stabilite th. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba th. -70 @ .15 
VGB tb. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunproof . 35 @ 37% 
Sponge Paste td. — @ .30 
Tonox Ib. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 08 @ .14 
White tb. 10 @ «16 
Brown I. 08 @ .15 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 


Sulfur flour, 


Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags) cwt. 
Commercial (bars ewt, 
RS ee eee b. 


08%@ 
2.40 @ 
1.75 @ 


2.7 
2.1 


04% 
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I' SPITE the fact that the total the year of 1927. It is, of course, fa 
: thi, os -e PLAN OF THE SECTION : 7 
of its monthly consumption re- pea 4 below the record figures of 1928 an 
P1020 : 477 929 The statistics included in this section . 
ports to! iA) amounts tO 3//,2£02¢ have been chosen for their constant im- 1929 when consumption totaled 44? 
rather Manutecturer portance to the rubber industry. The 
long tons, the Rubbe Mhanutacturers tables are reprinted in the same relative 2?7 lone tons and 466.475 lone tons 
aan . . , -_<— s « ’ . s 
Association has made a_ preliminary position im every fesue, cach table being , . _ 
I : kept current by the addition of new figures respectively From the course of fac 
; ametio rabhue é as soon as they become available. 7 das 
estimate of domestic rubber consump ed 
whet nadie tory production, as indicated by thes: 
tion for last year of 372,628 long tons. Table of Contents — = | oe 
; ; statistics, it 1s apparent that * indus 
If the results of its first three quarterly United States Rubber Imports and Exports S ap] the indu 
: Rubber Consumption in the United States — armitte P — ~~ ‘ 
questionnaires wert combined with the Daily Rebber bo mea age of Gasoline try permitted an overproduction an 
aily Rubber Prices in New York inlets : - QO2R - Q? 2. 
final three monthly reports, the total Monthly nd Annual Rubber Prices overexpansion in 1928 and 1929 whic! 
; ndon cial Ru ces : - . —_ 
would be even less In view of the oolty Cotten Prices ie Mew York had its effect in piling up record stock 
Z tocks of Crude Rubber in - &. oe or : 
greater accuracy of the quarterly fig- Rubber in London and Liverpool of finished goods. The industry thi 
KI . Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
ures, therefore, it is likely that the Rubber at Other Centres year is expecte f r 2 near! 
. — So Te ———— ) is expected to follow more near! 
association’s estimate for the vear as United States Tire and Tube Statistics > true c rece of its nz ‘ yres 
Aemeensiis Pesieatenedt a aan teaein the true course of its natural progress 
ole is me near! “orrec Rubber Expurts from Producing Countries . . ° - 
1 whole is more nearly correct Soiiep fenette tate Goememien Geeameien which lies above the rate of 1927 an 
Production of Mise. Rubber Goods ° 
[his figure is almost exactly equal to Imports of Guayule, Liquid Latex, ete. 1930, but well below the levels of 1925 
ih Mate « / Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber 
that of 372,528 long tons reported for and 1929. 














U. a a — U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 




















-———Gross Imports ———__ ———— Re-exports —— 2 
Average Average zg S$ - Figures on Monthly Basis ———— 
a a — ~- 1923 1994 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Leng Jan. 30,106 29,058 29.638 $2,196 31,518 34,403 43,002 36,669 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Feb. 30.149 25.736 29,761 $81,136 30.137 33.702 41.594 32,726 
wan senses va.rie.etT 19.98 6716 2.014084 1288 iteeTs Mar. 36,629 28,385 $8,498 82.936 36,141 35,688 44,730 $5,914 
1922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296.267 Apr. 29,085 27,129 34,139 $82,696 35.871 32,772 47,521 40,207 
1923 $09,144 185,060,804 26.72 8772  65,672.319 28.87 300,372 . on 
28 oe, q 12,319 0 May 36,155 25,845 $5,822 29,364 $4,592 37,333 49,283 39,902 
1924 828,056 174,281,381 23.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28 817.747 5 04272 22758 $5822 28598 38801 37676 43,227 34.463 
1925 396.642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381.815 = ° , oa ~— “ ’ 
1926 413,338 505,817.807 54.63 17.671 22.470.583 56.77 395.667 july 17,685 28,896 36,053 27,577 29.219 87.407 41,526 29,245 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 85.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 a Syse 
1988 439.731 244.854.9738 25.08 $2159 18128361 2517 407572 ABS 20.859 28.982 35,909 $4,533 388.460 42.927 38.274 80,575 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 623,599 ‘Sept. 17,594 81,497 381,691 82,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 26,288 
1928 : . 
Jan. gn1ef 90,978,406 9656 1.008 1.784000 20.95 97,119 O%  SLEBL S1EBD SROET SAENS 86,700 CREST 94000 = StST 
Feb $3,663 27,763,655 36.82 2,788 2.229.589 36.35 30,925 Nov 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 23,479 
Mar 40,611 $2,103,042 35.29 8,718 2,587,435 931.07 36.893 Dec 31,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 31,232 23,531 21,49 
Apr $7,935 27,287,266 $82.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 85,663 —- —_ _- —— —_{ s——  ———— 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.89 2,899 1.886.307 25.80 28,660 Totals 305,694 328,769 388,481 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 377,23 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2.621 1,400,697 28.86 25,144 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 38,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 -— Figures on Quarterly Basis——— ———— 
Aug 31.204 12,860,150 18.89 2,877 1,084,646 20.87 28,827 
Bept. 39.885 16,512,019 18.50 8.088 1.384148 20.84 36.797 usrter 1923 = 1924 «= 1986 = 1926 = 1927 1928 §=— 1929 == 1980 
Oct. 44.058 18,200,882 18.44 2.405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 Jan./Mar. 96.776 87.609 95.263 94.801 99.216 108.558 128.565 101,610 
Nov. 86.519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1.207.089 18.52 33.7381 Apr./June 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 108.500 139,292 112,092 
Dec. 483,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,788 1,165,748 19.00 40,773  July/Sept. 55,621 88,818 99,493 98,793 89,210 117,578 113,746 86,261 
1929: Oct./Dec. 68,617 92,656 85,789 838,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 
Jan. 57.564 22,872,948 17.74 8,668 1,773,401 21.61 53,901 a eae ae as 
Feb. 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,374,783 20.77 61,310 T l 05 7 466,475 
Mar. 50.604 20,880,905 17.98 4.218 2.094.087 22.16 46.386 — 505,507 880,008 SO4,666 SU5,416 STS.588 468,25 , 
Apr 65,725 26,542,726 20.46 8.298 1,624.237 22.02 52,482 wee 
May 61,161 24,355,511 21.26 2,886 1,349,690 21.24 48,325 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
June 41,6638 18,799,307 20.14 3,152 1,470,746 20.838 $8,511 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
July 43,944 19,842,147 19.65 3,424 1,590,411 20.73 40,520 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Aug. 888 ae + oo wy} 20.80 34,578 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
— gh saan aan saan hyst » seeaee aoe an used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
on 43.507 18.189 305 18.66 2'929 1300 354 19.82 40.578 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Dec. 42.952 17,573,380 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.88 40,207 ™ay be accepted as preliminary. 
1930: 
Jan. 47,496 17,798,563 16.72 8,144 1,077,415 165.80 44,352 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 IS j Saco); 
Mar. 44,976 14,653,243 14.54 38,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 U. aia Consumption of Gasoline 
May ta'co2 13'373:282 (1898 S164 1.085482 1537 39.588 (ie Darvems of <2 Gatens) 
ay 2.69 3,373,232 9% > ,085,4382 5.37 538 eens - a 
June $9,998 12.215.848 18.79 3.125 1,027,186 14.67 36,868 MONTHS 1929 1980 MONTHS 1929 1980 
July 86.182 10,553,944 18.39 2,782 736,863 12.04 $2,450 January 22,602,000 25,731,000 July 36,860,000 38,256,000 
Aug. $5,713 9,666,362 12.08 2,194 646,667 138.16 33,519 February 22,776,000 26,609,000 August 37,759,000 37,483,000 
Sept. 35,880 8,460,812 10.68 1,509 429.789 12.72 $3,871 March 28,495,000 31,029,000 September .. 34,193,000 37,823,000 
Oct. 46,069 9,898,980 9.59 2,054 $48,331 1.57 44,015 April $2,019,000 34,549,000 October 32,816,000 $2,267,001 
Nov. 29,401 5,700,086 8.66 1,296 271,847 9.37 28.105 May $4,117,000 36,497,000 November $1,502,000 30,984,00( 
Dec June 33,163,000 35,902,000 December 26,550,000 
- 
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426 The Rubber Age 
January 25. 1931 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8S. (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
-——ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
AL — —-ON HAND—— —~-AFLOAT———. AND AFLOAT——, 
End of 1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 1930 Figures for Recent Years 
Jan. 110,244 76,342 126,068 46,441 93,330 65,483 156,685 169,672 191,551 | 1999 1988 1984 «1988 1986 1087 1988 @©« 1988 
Feb 108,955 90,058 184,790 48,044 75,790 71,015 156,999 165,848 205,805 | 
Mar 114,061 100,536 141,848 43,378 67,065 63,646 157,439 167,601 205,489 Production 40.982 45.259 51.633 60.845 61.287 64.489 177.944 68,726 
Shipments 39.987 45.204 50,120 59,262 59.002 64,059 74,296 69,395 
Apr 118,083 107,659 148,272 32,783 65,798 638,261 145,866 173,457 211,533 Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8.142 10,456 10,264 18,624 11,888 
May 105,856 97,192 146,179 388,145 65,798 68,168 138,501 162,985 214,347 
June 90,198 92,061 151,485 38,392 54,668 58,657 128,590 146,729 210,142 Figures for Recent Months 
July 883,242 92.535 152,001 42,943 46,145 658,826 126,185 188,680 210,827 PI seca ind SHIPMENTS send’ Aadata gl 
Aug. 68,994 90,769 158,178 54,904 49,423 61,168 128,898 140,192 219,346 1928 1929 1980 1923 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Sept. 68,851 84,362 169,607 52,692 58,758 60,923 121,543 148,120 280,580 | Jan. 5.358 6.301 4.485 5.394 6.211 4.406 9.949 12.855 11,924 
Feb. 6.363 6.479 4.555 5.081 4.951 4,195 11,721 14.626 11,410 
Oct. 66,421 88,483 184,701 45,646 659,180 61,122 112,067 147,663 285,823 | Mar. 6.819 7,049 4,868 5,731 6,289 4,717 12,389 15,329 12,513 
61,956 92.219 189.925 75.502 62,858 652,588 137,458 154.577 242,463 
—— oo Se eee Se So alas sadtee tahaes aaeaes | ae 6.178 7.891 5,648 5.812 6,888 5.089 12,717 15.870 18.076 
see + lige ~ + escorting , sade on edg nee +“ " May 6.759 7.686 8,717 6.457 6.735 5.216 18,024 16,738 13.432 
(Rubhe Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) June 6.692 6.847 5.122 7.117 6800 5.294 12.162 16.497 18.277 
STOCKS IN ¢ SAT BRITAIN | July 6.498 6.2320 $.991 7.895 7.3864 5.447 11,157 15.084 11,812 
‘REA | Aug. 7.469 5.693 4.166 8.408 7.354 5.175 10.0384 18.887 10.848 
Stocks in London | Sept 6.802 4,460 3.865 7.145 5,623 4.405 9,705 12,070 9,812 
| 
\ Vharves and Warchor } lates Oct. 7.226 4.811 8.582 5.717 4.649 2.499 11,520 12.042 9,802 
2 ; Nov 6.075 3378 2.654 4.998 3.855 2.834 12.579 2.127 959° 
At nd of 1928 J At end of 1928 1929 1930 Dec. 5.605 3.057 4.591 3,287 18.624 11,888 
lar 66 i +19 60.438 Tuly 35.429 380.080 81.048 
Fel 62.9 { Aug 32,084 35,605 80,931 | AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Mar 58.272 28 68,923 sept 31,440 42,188 88,329 
Apr 53.42 " . 1676 Oct 24,207 47,803 177,647 Figures for Recent Years 
May 44.628 31,290 17,312 Nov 17,775 52,454 76,887 
June 88.756 31,025 80,261 Dec 19.815 54,304 1999 1922 1994 1Q95 199 1997 19928 1999 
Productior 5O. R50 40.116 70.706 82.814 76.618 70.228 80.120 &6R.R29 
7 — ae Shipments 19.478 59.072 GR.O1G 81.004 71.591 72.298 77.127 70.592 
\t End of Recent Weeks Inventory? 7.642 8.425 11,052 11.818 16.200 18,692 16.117 12.207 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
; Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday | Figures for Recent Months 
September 81,830 82,238 82,648 88,136 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
October 81.544 R° 245 88.102 R2 918 199R 1099 108M 1098 1999) 1089 1992 1990 1489 
November 77,48 75.159 76.042 76,448 76,670 | Jan 5.441 6.199 4.607 6.072 6.789 4.857 12.982 14.424 12.704 
December 76.877 77.498 7 460 77 892 | Feb RRO BRAK 4.684 5.421 4.942 4.287 14.650 15.926 18.086 
1981 | Mar. 6.231 7.9000 4.941 5.781 6.217 4.727 15.578 16.641 18.179 
January 5,04 . 261 Avr RAAT 7IRT RRIN KIND K71R 4842 IBARR 17.000 128.724 
- May 7.168 7.181 5.585 6.800 6.598 5.074 17.702 17.745 138.852 
Stocks in Liverpool June 6.952 G42 4950 7.126 6.515 5.265 17.159 17.294 18.612 
1eR 
September $1,159 31,796 34,085 84,858 July COTE C.PES S.OCD S.TED 1.005 ESSE 14006 I1E.8T1 11.087 
October 86.378 87,244 87.211 88.345 ; os oa haat Gee ae Gee Ga” aed cea: ee 
November @2 94) 29.826 40.008 40.492 89.938 Sept. 7.108 5.190 S.R17 7.184 5.85 4.54 3.54 - 0.06 
December 10,34 10,281 10,300 10,593 Oct 6.929 5.000 8.951 5.AG2 4.689 2472 15.285 12.202 10.817 
1981 Nov 5.592 3.544 2.680 5.002 3.480 2.788 15.748 12.845 10,31 
lanenes 19 97% Dec. 5,184 3,484 4.858 3,404 16,117 12,807 
, ) 
| Rubber Mannfacturers’ Association ficures. raised to 1000. The Assnci- 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE ation estimates its firures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
complete becinnine with 1929. and that basis has been accepted when 
Py, ' \ preparing the statistics in this table. 
End of 1928 1929 1980 End of 1928 1929 1980 2) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
Jan 25.868 29.617 39.727 July 18,663 33.859 45.459 =— 
Feb 22.867 82.373 44.371 Aug 18,971 30.824 48,1382 
Mar 20.538 29.427 45.657 Sept 14.898 82.188 44.015 ‘a ‘ 
Apr 16.946 26.474 48,478 Oct 12,149 83.770 39,980 Automobile Production 
Mav 17,487 30,764 44,716 Nov 29,188 30,963 — 
June 18.207 $80,408 42,451 D 82.895 35,548 — —United Statec— —— Canada—— 
—_ aan = Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES Care Cars Total 
1923 4.020.255 8.821.728 BRRA27 148. 488 199998 17.91 4.188 ROR 
1980 Malaya Afloat for Holland Colombo Para and 9°4 QRRANAIS 2OMARHAQ BATLAQ 1825948 117.-7RE 17.481 8.786.144 
End of Mainiand Europe Manaos 995 {2RR 704 BTAN ABO BOK.O45 141.290 189.211 299.078 4.497.098 
Jan 44,740 28,440 2,134 5,400 3.668 19%¢ {298.799 2808. 7H8 490.048 905 009 1644488 ANGAD 4.502 R91 
Feb 41,955 28,180 2.159 5.000 4.270 1997 $RORLKT 2FORRRER 453.019 179.426 146.250 32.556 3.578.318 
Mar 89.26 27.510 2.220 4.759 4.578 1928 {357.384 3.826.613 530.771 242.382 196.737 45.645 4,599.944 
Apr 39,758 23,580 2,204 4,000 4,482 es 
May 26.482 2° 720 2.208 4.000 4.388 T - 5 350.617 51.587 21.501 7.164 4.337 423.65 
June 86.578 20,920 816 ar 402.154 3! 51.5! 21.) 17.16 827 423.655 
Suly yr a4 one ot hy Feh REOR4 «OTERO «BRAD 81.987 28.BR 5.708 «497.871 
Aug. 39 489 30.310 2196 5 200 4489 March 524. 7RR KIR QAR «=—AD.KRQ «= 4. AZQ1—=—s BA.RAR_—:'7.. 7B 625.354 
Sept 89.863 31.000 2,343 5.834 1.854 Avril R20.65R 5RRG79 81.977 41.901 34.892 7.509 662.557 
Oct 88.587 30.000 9 978 =" 156 Mav 6NR ARG 516.055 6.598 381.559 25.129 6.480 685.528 
Nov ‘ 4.535 June 545.252 453.956 91.296 21.492 16.511 4.981 566.744 
: July 500.231 427.918 78.118 17.461 138.400 3.2481 517.792 
Aus 499 £99 444.711 54.918 14.214 11.037 8.177 513.843 
Sent 415 322 865.651 49.681 18.217 10.719 3.107 429.149 
° > ‘ a = Oct aannty 291.195 5RRIG 14.59% 8.975 5.548 294.534 
Rims Inspected and I assed in { | Nov. 217.570 170.922 46.642 9.424 7.187 2.287 226.994 
. Dec. 119,950 92.717 27,233 5.495 4,426 1,069 125,445 
{ vied Fee les latior Pohoric) — —— —— wise 
TOTAI 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263.295 207,498 55,797 65,621,715 
Per Cent Per Cent —_——_ —- —— —— 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 1980 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 Jan. 273.089 235.099 37.999 10.388 RRA «1.5? 223.477 
1924 21,868.311 19.7 1928 24.247.282 81.6 Feb 346.940 297.483 49.457 15.548 13.021 2.527 362.488 
1926 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24141502 803 March 401.378  $86.178 64.200 20.730 17.165 3.565 422.106 
1926 24,199,524 78.8 930 17,364,096 80.1 April 442.630 75 171 67.459 24.257 20.272 3.385 466.887 
1980 192 | May 417.154 342.784 54.370 24.672 21.251 3.421 441.826 
January 1,601,326 84.0 July 1.449.161 80.7 | June 335.475 229.704 45.771 15.990 12.194 2.296 350.565 
February 1,658,421 78.9 August 1,504,187 78.1 July 282.343 222.700 39.6638 10.188 8.556 1.482 272.561 
March 2,061,999 79.1 Sentember 1,052,109 80.2 Aug. 228.946 187.288 $5,758 9.792 6.946 2.846 282.838 
April 2,339,834 81.1 October 863.579 73.3 Sept. 216.877 175.720 41,157 7.957 5.6238 2,384 224.884 
May 2.010.067 84.3 November 920,485 72.2 Oct. 150.044 112.800 87.244 4.541 3.206 1,885 154,585 
June 1,838,226 83.5 December 567,355 69.1 | Nov. 129,437 98,187 31,300 5,407 3.527 1,880 184,844 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 





(Long Tons 
——ERITISH MALAYA'—— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak‘* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total’ 
1928 252,016 70,482 181,584 89,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,980 46,844 57,822 65,067 16,765 1,856 406,955 
924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 517,528 
926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,4138 121,281 8,208 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 71,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,688 606,474 
928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 184,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1928: 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,675 457 9388 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,078 
Oct. 24,476 12,603 11,873 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 782 44,243 
Nov. 68,135 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 772 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Dec. 66,763 11,122 55,641 7,848 1,118 744 565 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929: 
Jan. 52,546 18,415 $9,131 8,301 1,664 873 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,134 642 79,439 
Feb. 47,926 12,103 35,823 7,064 1,117 955 600 495 6,572 7,511 10,384 807 2,104 520 78,952 
Mar. 49,448 14,553 34,895 6,583 1,418 758 601 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 5,097 727 747 548 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 673 1,950 569 72,982 
May 43,960 15,5938 28,367 5,723 800 966 548 453 6,264 6,961 13,487 1,059 1,922 7383 67,233 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,563 1,122 1,061 547 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 757 1,898 548 61,017 
July 46,454 16,071 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 18,995 575 1,457 548 70,348 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 84,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 384 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,987 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 78,266 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 535 68,017 
Dec. 46,147 15,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930: 
Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 642 386 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 77,620 
Feb. 48,947 12,960 35,987 7,825 1,245 847 642 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 75,741 
Mar. 47,320 13,236 34,084 6,269 1,129 976 642 391 5,796 6,612 11,070 643 1,674 536 69,822 
Apr. 45,517 16,331 29,186 5,030 856 1,026 502 366 4,802 6,326 12,582 433 1,201 630 62,940 
May 49,388 36,135 13,253 5,947 975 917 502 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 753 1,383 555 19,564 
June 36,657 12,120 24,587 4,152 778 1,040 201 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 52,066 
July 41,347 12,759 28,588 4,619 792 1,087 600 327 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 59,572 
Aug. 47,982 10,304 37,678 6,779 600 740 500* 335 5,982 7,197 9,520 394 809 322 70.916* 
Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,920 343 680 400° 289 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,093 400° 71,714* 
Oct 17.770 7.312 10,458 7,388 591 598 400* 247 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 400° 70,642* 
Nov 41.420 7.566 33.854 5.835 654 658 
(‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 38% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tong in 1923, 


weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 
1924, 8,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927 and 1,487 in 1928. (*) Cey- 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics unti] 1926; rubber exported as latex is 
not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons 


1,008 tons 1924, 2,289 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber, (*) This 
total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 


1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is 
(*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
from “Other D.E.I.”" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 































































Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
‘Long Tons) 





Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (x) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,895 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 348,808 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,128 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 871,399 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,7138 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296.594 11,724 24.352 27.546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396,012 
1923 $01,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 6380 1,128 409,173 
1924 319.108 11,550 39.446 22.727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 807 3,178 944 1,870 416,208 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,9387 19,6838 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 $99,981 84,865 $4,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403.472 60,249 $4,271 88.892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 682,808 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 87,855 30,447 25.621 12,433 15,184 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,016 
1928: 
Sept. 86.200 4,199 3,524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 603 597 945 377 277 285 56,457 
Oct. 41.667 934 8.728 4.386 2.9438 3,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 818 69.346 
Nov. 33.846 3,141 3,278 3,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 887 544 31 887 252 282 46,938 
Dec 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1.378 755 639 148 485 263 206 65,905 
1929: 
Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 3,759 3,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 688 179 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 5,001 4,613 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1.181 627 118 226 115 856 86.270 
Mar. 46.391 9.068 4409 4.586 4,961 2.630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 77,091 
Apr. 52,520 8,295 4,854 5,351 3,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,478 
May 48,475 5,112 8,152 3,682 2,937 2,314 1,417 996 1,487 854 201 468 37 277 71,359 
June 38,821 4,787 6,814 3,948 8,075 1,598 1,624 695 2.2165 672 687 507 24 520 65,882 
July 41,114 4,993 4,839 3.559 3,205 2.388 2,023 1,056 2,918 1,089 258 519 30 465 68,401 
Aug. $5,397 14,594 4,645 4,082 2.879 3,663 908 1,234 724 902 254 429 25 319 70,055 
Sept. $2,912 17,010 8.889 4,691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,285 853 672 258 361 91 4717 68,458 
Oct. 36,040 16,111 4.489 3.355 1,821 3.902 1,838 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 72,181 
Nov. 41,097 13,141 8,082 8,776 2,709 8,221 1,275 1,226 1,458 361 258 595 62 3138 72,564 
Dec. 40,588 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,709 
1930 : 
Jan. 44,911 11,106 4,207 3.862 2,842 2,805 910 R26 332 612 209 552 200° 577 73,949 
Feb. 40,792 10,293 4,482 3,697 2,25 1,386 1,386 2,705 457 1,148 188 $15 200* 2389 69,538 
Mar. 42,216 12,846 4,354 4,289 3,776 2,663 1,083 1,153 975 678 358 $22 200* 263 74,676 
Apr. 43,036 18,058 5,006 4,488 2,308 2,769 2,067 929 673 1,431 158 461 200* 255 76.790 
May 40,012 9.861 5,233 4,379 2.593 2,699 1,279 1,645 64 1,250 230 274 200* 282 65,620 
June $7,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,878 1,574 67 691 343 507 200* 282 65,620 
July $2,785 7,650 3.311 3.449 3,347 1,206 587 567 84 939 172 756 200* 342 55,395 
Aug. 34,518 8,369 3,953 3,515 2,108 2,170 886 149 265 sss 37 747 200* 450 58,250 
Sept. 34,373 16.015 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 1.873 414 824 221 Q17 onne 411 69,485 
Oct. 14.385 9,095 3,747 1,942 2,460 2,782 609 1,182 200° 
Nov. 28.487 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 

1United States imports of guayule are 


ducted in monthly statistics. 


ber. 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 


e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. 


f—Including 


g—United Kingdom and French 


h—French imports have 


to reduce to basis of net weight. 


cluded in this compilation. 
immediately it becomes available. 


*Ficure is provisional; final figure will be shows 
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Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 
abri dubb . ~ ; . , 
Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments Books. New Publications. Catalogues. Etc. 
Yard Pairs Pairs Dollars — ———— terete eatice 
295.0°0 00 186.279.000 (1) $48.615.000 
22.9882. 00 208.970.0000 16.211.820(*) 64.°77.000 
9 292 0 183.212 000 19 ORR NNO TR.729.000 } 11 DETERMINATION 0 rHE Hyprocen lon CoNnCENTRATION 
197 87.272.000 201.014.0900 27.160.000 628.625.0000 N I t yw Hevea Rrazitiens’s anp Irs Appricaritity To TEecH- 
928 41,179.006 235.170.000 7.645.000 69.114.000 NicaL Px ms. By N. H Van Harpen. Published by Varekamp & 
1929 0,731 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 Compar Medar 1930, 460 pp 
1929 \s a study of the coagulation and flocculation phenomena in rub 
November 4,395.00 17.263.000 3.400.000 4.922.000 er latex, this work represents the most painstaking effort that has 
December ) ) 14.781.000 3.003,000 4.751.000 y ‘ : “4 . : rs 
1920 en given to the subject. More than 150 authors on the subject 
January 2 OR 470.000 3.496.000 5.189.000 f latex treatment were consulted, while 160 pages tables are 
a < : ane ca a po a sed in investigating the relationship between the phenomena of 
March ’ } } 19.006 2 522.0 5.981. : 2 tiptoe , ki 
April 4.029.00 17.762.000 2.592.000 5 929 000 iwulation and the real degree of acidity of the medium used 
May 3.597.000 15.603.000 1.939.009 6.163.000 Coalescence in the flocculation stage and the centrifugation of latex 
June , 279.0 15.795 000 2 724 000 5.818.000 , , : , 
je 94n On 117. 000 9 BAR. NNO 4.910.000 ire also treated at length, and the work is concluded by a general 
August {58 18.725.000 1.472.000 4.552.000 summalt ft the vestigations grouped under 36 he ings 
Septem be O4e 14.322.000 2 198.000 4.083.000 
October ) 16.460.000 8 056.000 4 186.000 ——_——- 
: . \ Published by the Rubber Chemicals S E. I. du Pont de 
(') Not available Last 9 months only. Net & Company, Wilmington. Del 3 For free distri- 
Sou ree S r f Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” it 
= — = = Antioxidant neludinge heat resisters tiffen 1 fatiour 
= te. she hibitors, have now come int ractically universal use in the rub 
United States Imports of Guavule. | Al carsteay ae 
er manufactt industry The term, as it is now applied, cover 
Balata. Jelutong, Liquid Latex ill materials added to rubber compounds for the purpose of retard 
‘ ase P aaa, Wa eter! t vhether that deterioration r lue ft the at poly 
Guayul Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (1 merizing act f heat. to oxidation, or to the eated application 
Fone 2D fons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars te ‘ mpressive forces. Descriptions all du Pont anti 
1919 "1.490 ‘ 92 2229 9 a a4 idants are given in this booklet, together with the results of aging 
1920 75S (5.98 a4 60.048 5.A72 2.068.501 ts, flexing tests and abrasion tests on several mpounds 
1921 58 6.945 814 77.859 1.745 $51,898 
1992 127 B74 R12 978.765 2.825 402.212 —_ 
1928 1.145 {2 29 700 898.5294 4.565 858.208 j P sh by th C} | Cc a ‘4 
1924 1856 & 299 464 BAR 456 6.1465 1.227.100 9 157 R644 059 Wt S N y k City 
1925 8.781 R08. 448 574.750 6.749 1.642.521 3.853 3.527.810 “a ie . absolutel 
1096 4908 2 RA? 008 54 $97 91% 7268 8127 7K7 BARR 4. 6RO.RR Ler é , inv generally us mmo is absolutely 
1927 5.018 2.874.957 R2 447.246 7.785 2.448.657 1.116 876.077 sential 1 the fact that this publicati \ 55th edition 
1928 8.075 THA.AS 73 420.255 7.552 2.540.059 4.167 2.185.579 oe  § . ze — —. Satine of 
1929 1,281 545 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 qvenence TI ES See SS oe — 
1929 tatistics field The tables on the An ’ » have bee 
Dec 100 11,328 19,955 550 156,939 281 132,265 vered pecial thoroughness, the ravor lust section has 
ag en enlarge ind other additions have been made to the figures of 
Jar 28.549 509 141.384 407 194.703 
Feb 15 rh ORG > 45.319 R47 92.087 311 153.248 revious years \ll necessary data is presente n crops, receipts 
Mar 148 0 007 6 12 498 522 128.244 279 107.247 stoc! xports, imports, v isible supply, sales. prices nsumption 
Anr } > Qh ~ 14.548 410 108.089 296 98.229 m f frerin ’ utnut 
May 172 7. THE 7 18.645 62 144.415 749 242.885 ty 
June 68 51.561 J 47.000 522 120.424 829 129.368 
July 8 6 ONE 4 17.462 45 109.295 242 7TR.G88 
Aug 50 14.000 11 5.400 TAG 148.511 044 253.127 3 M. S ARDS . 3 shed I 
Sent 100 2.000 { 39.512 126 86.484 402 «=: 127,75 \ Society for Testing Mater S Street, Pt 
Oct 64 72 Ty 118.488 806 99.637 i Pr For free str 
Nov 61,65 389 84,219 32 65,265 Chi nce i i mpilation, under app YT é words, ¢ 
(') Latex import figures not available before 1924 tles ull A. S. T. M. standards and tentative lards, togeth« 
- — - = vith the ime references to the publications in w they appear 
all Ja ° The list is mplete as of September. 1930 There are fifteen list 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States es sera | : 
S é Rubber Products” and many important listings unde 
{ All wontitsce on | + Tone) — aT . . 7 
. s in Long Ton e general heading of “Textile Materials 
Consumption Consumption 
Produ % to Produc- % to aaa 
Year tion T se Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* \NN REPOR S k Published 
1920 REAR TH.2O7T B84 25 182.980 187.105 856 12.208 S e Bureau, Met an | Insurance Company 
192 84.725 41.951 24.1 28 180.582 164.590 45.9 22.218 M Avenue, New York City. 1931. 72 ee distribution 
1922 57.284 64.458 19.8 927 189.144 178.471 47.6 24.980 The increase in the extent of ownership of corporation securities 
1908 TA 78R AORRA 99.7 128 208.516 223.000 50.4 24.785 = } for tl | and 
1924 80.079 76.072 22.4 1929 218,954 226.588 48.4 27,464 e pub esponsible for the need re ormative and 
1928 eadily understandable financial reports. This policy has been 
Jan 14.8642 20.140 68.5 21.941 Tuly 17.278 19.070 61.0 17,305 dopted by some of the larger rubber manufacturing companies 
Feb 15.29) 8670 655.4 20.848 Aug 19.049 17.890 41.7 15.881 ‘ ¢} : ill. theref 1 +} -_ , timel 
Mar 17089 20480 579 195868 Sent. 18698 17.795 446 17.991 xecutives 1 ie industry will, therefore, fi his survey of timely 
Apr 15.298 19.280 68.8 19.288 Oct 17.182 18.420 45.1 17,026 tere Prepare ifter the examination 500 annual reports of 
May 18.945 20.215 64.1 18,187 Nov 18.245 18.380 49.1 22.399 ~ ore » : a 1: all. ncaticsies . . 
Jens 18781 18140 482 18709 “toe 17.728 14320 45.9 24.785 irious banks al industrial companies, this study analyzes in detail 
1929 the treatme f the balance sheets, profit and loss statements and 
Jan 18.485 21.068 49.1 24,394 July 18.887 20.286 48.7 19.679 urplus accounts of many representative firms 
Feb 18.994 19.829 47.7 238.805 Aug 19.787 18.2230 47.6 22.309 
Mar 19.984 20.267 484.7 22.076 Sept 18.660 17.071 49.2 24.984 ee 
Apr. 19.899 22.485 47.8 20.680 Oct. 18.885 18.744 58.8 25.117 Coy P — se eT ee 
May 20.285 28.176 47.1 19.479 Nov. 14,368 15.380 55.4 26.080 cf Published ty the Russell Sace 1 om te East 22nd 
June 18.416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dee. 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 St New York City 1930 0 pp 
— 15.010 17.454 47.8 24.241 July 12.822 12.884 42.8 23.873 \ strong rec ommendatic nm that the emergenc mpl vyment com- 
Feb 15.846 14.559 44.5 24.248 Aug. 12.047 10.985 35.9 22.980 mittees set up through the country to deal with the present situation 
Mar 17.400 15.241 42.2 24.415 Sept. 11.483 10.480 41.4 21,996 o not disband when the emergency is over, but continue to study 
Apr 1T.R2R 16.904 42.0 24.597 Oct. 12.249 10.724 39.8 21,145 Rey 7 : 
May 17812 17.082 42.7 28.856 Nov. 10.768 8.816 $87.5 24,007 and plan how to reduce seasonal, technological and other unemploy- 
June 15,714 14,063 40.8 24.449 Dec seve ment is contained in this report. These committees would then be 
*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed prepared for the first signs of the next emergency Long range 
rubber. not shown in this table, amounted to 8.540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons planning ot public and private work which can be promptly under- 


in 


1928. and 
(Rubber 





12.849 tons in 192° 
Manufacturers’ 


Association 


figures raised to 


100%) 





taken in a period of unemployment is urged. 





